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WIFE AND HUSBAND 


TWO POEMS 


More than thirty years ago a gifted writer, whose books are still 
read with pleasure, and their lessons still learnt with profit, was 
disabled by loss of bodily power and use of speech, whilst her 
intellect and memory remained unimpaired. 

She had written for many years on subjects which required 
much thought and scientific investigation; and her constant use 
of the pen first paralysed her arm, and gradually affected her 
whole frame. All she could do for the communication of her 
thoughts was to point to the letters on an alphabetical card, which 
were then taken down by those at her side. It was thus that the 
following lines were addressed to her husband—himself a man of 
letters—who after many years of mutual happiness had to watch 
her gradual decline. She wrote at slow intervals, and he replied 
in verses which we also print. 

I do not give the names of the writers, as the husband 
survives ; but it is hoped that both example and comfort may be 
derived from the pathetic history, the authenticity of which my 
own knowledge enables me to vouch.—Epb. CoRNHILL. 


THE WIFE TO THE HUSBAND 


O Death in Life, so many months of hours 
Debarr’d from social intercourse of speech ; 
Yet keenly sensitive in mental powers 
As when of old I used to talk and teach! 
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WIFE AND HUSBAND. 


O Life in Death, in all this night of grief 
To feel the chastening of a Father’s hand, 
And trust Him wholly, asking no relief, 
Nor seeking here His ways to understand ! 


~ 


To sit apart, and hear the cheerful sound 
Of mirth and wit from children’s lips, how dear ! 
Yet share it not, though none could there be found 
More apt to enjoy, or readier to cheer. 


Active by nature, and by constant use, 
So that an idle moment was a pain ; 

Now doom’d with folded hands to sit and muse, 
Each limb disabled, as if given in vain. 


But then I see, as David did of old, 
Each sickness sin-caused, and from mercy’s rod, 
Which, sparing swift destruction, might enfold 
Even the loiterer in the flock of God ; 


And I believe that Thou, of faithful love, 
Hast caused me all this agony and strife— 
Grant I may know it in the worid above, 
When Life in Death has conquer’d Death in Life! 


THE HUSBAND TO THE WIFE 


We two who were so long as one, 
Sharing the good or ill that came, 
Our tastes alike, our wills the same, 

Are now divided—each alone. 


I see thee, but I cannot hear: 
Thy voice is almost mute; thy hand 
Is quite unable to command 
The pen which might some message bear. 


No walls of flesh imprison thee, 

But failing flesh thy soul confines, 

Which looks through tender eyes, and pines 
For converse such as used to be, 





WIFE AND HUSBAND 


But words repeated fail to reach 
The chamber of my outstretched ear, 
Whilst in thine eye a gathering tear 
Acknowledges, ‘I have no speech.’ 


’Tis only eye and ear are left ; 
No powers of speech or touch are thine ; 
I take thy wasted hand in mine, 

And feel it of life’s warmth bereft. 


Yes, all is gone except the mind, 
Which thinks as much as when of old 
In ready eloquence it told 

The thoughts which could not be confined. 


O death in life, what greater gloom 
Can shroud the heart than ours have felt ? 
The loving home in which we dwelt 

Has now become thy living tomb. 


Henceforth thy flesh can only be 

A vesture to be cast aside— 

A tattered robe which cannot hide 
Thy coming immortality. 


For in submissive patience shown, 
In highest faith and tenderest love, 
I see the tokens from above 
That God has marked thee for His own. 
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BLACKSTICER PAPERS. NO. 3' 


BY MRS. RICHMOND RITCHIE. 


ST. ANDREWS. 
A Frontispiece. 


‘ All across the sands, that seem to stretch farther than they 
ever did before, on this October afternoon the people are 
sprinkling in couples and companies, and spreading and 
strolling along by the sea with their children. The children, for 
once, neither at work nor at play, but in their Sunday clothes, 
are walking demurely in happiness; the heavens are also 
dressed in their Sunday best, of vaporous cloud and azure and 
arching stillness ; the birds look like specks, so high do they fly 


overhead. Though the sea is so far off it makes a great noise; 


the crisp waves thunder along the distant edge in foam and 


whiteness. Then, further to the west, the hills of Fife come break- 
ing like the waves of the sea, only these land-waves take cycles 
instead of minutes to flow. They advance in immeasurable 
slowness, in exquisite lines of light, of grey, of aquamarine. 
As the people pass and repass, the sands are stamped with 
hundreds of footsteps crossing each other. One -enthusiastic 
admirer of nature,a homely old body in shabby black, is so 
taken with the beauties of land and sea and sky, that she has 
walked into the middle of a puddle, and there she stands rapt 
and happy and regardless of the usual cares of this world. A 
pretty little girl, in a bright green frock, conscious of new boots 
and light curls, stops short to stare at the enraptured woman ; a 
little dog, seeking for companionship, suddenly leaps wp against 
the new boots and the Sunday frock, the child starts back and 
runs away, the little dog, that amatewr of heels, veers rownd and 
sets off boldly towards St. Andreus in search of better company. 
As I follow his lead, turning, I see the light falling in crisp, 
defining rays across the rocks on which the town is built, and 


- 1} Copyright, 1901, by Mrs, Richmond Ritchie, in the United States of America. 
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every tower, and clustering roof and gable, and weathercock, 
stands out distinct against the sky.’ 


I. 

Not the least charm of St. Andrews—that famous Scottish 
shrine of education—is the fanciful contrast between the centuries. 
The old ruins of near a thousand years ago, with their many 
grim legends of fire and sword and axe, make a fine background for 
the youthful aspirations and good spirits of the boys and girls who 
belong to this present 1901. At St. Andrews, the great North Sea 
(to which a thousand years must seem like a drop in the ocean of 
time) lies sometimes blue, sometimes frothing in foam beyond the 
grey ruins. The inland landscape of hills varies with the lights as 
they flow along the country side, and in October the beeches are 
crisp with lovely tints, and the pretty chestnut glades of Strathtyrum 
are aflame. The autumn Sessions have begun; the schools are 
open not only for the babes, but for students of every age. All 
day long the University lads and lasses, in their quaint red gowns 
and trencher caps, are flitting on their way to and from the Pro- 
fessors’ lectures. Sometimes they stand in groups, waiting with 
their books and papers under the great archways of the University, 
or you may see them coming out of the old houses and hurrying 
up the narrow stone alleys that lead to North Street, where the 
University stands firmer than either castle or cathedral. 

If you walk along the old streets at certain hours on week- 
days, in the mornings and in the early forenoon, you might 
almost expect to meet the Pied Piper himself passing with long 
strides over the stones, in his fantastic garb, and playing as he 
goes; so urgent and pressing are the swarms of rosy children 
hurrying by. They come out of the houses and down the stone 
flights, trotting up on their tidy little stumpy legs, pursuing one 
another, dressed in hoods and caps and quaint gay-coloured 
garments of their mothers’ fashion, rather than the milliner’s 
mode ; boys and girls too, from the small ages down to the very 
tiniest, running along in a businesslike, independent sort of way, 
well at home in the old streets and alleys. These small Scots, 
almost without exception, carry books and copybooks or little 
satchels slung on their shoulders; for it is no wicked demon, but 
abenevolent spirit, the Pied Piper of education, that is calling 
them irresistibly. A distant school-bell is ringing volubly, and 
one may see the children disappearing one by one, as in the legend, 
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up the steps which lead to their Parnassus. It is a charming 
little multitude to watch; dividing into two processions, each 
treading on the other’s heels and hurrying to be in time ; the doors 
open and shut again, and they pass away from our ken into the 
Schools. 

As for the University, it was founded some six hundred years 
ago, in those times when kings came on horseback with their 
followers to pray in the now ruined choirs, bringing gifts and 
golden caskets and whole parishes for guerdons ; in days when 400 
monks walking in procession, from the Abbey up North Street, 
raised up a thanksgiving psalm for the opening of the University, 
In later palmy times the port was crowded with ships; kings, 
queens, and their courtiers and followings, lived in the old houses 
round about the great cathedral. Embassies came from foreign 
parts, Spanish ambassadors, Italian nuncios; Mary of Guise was 
welcomed as a bride ; Mary Queen of Scots followed her mother as 
a young widow, coming to ride about and to disport herself in the 
fine air. She would not be plagued with business at St. Andrews, 
she said, and dismissed the envoys who came to trouble her fun. 

After the fun came disaster, followed by silence. Only thirty 
years ago—so an old student has told me—grass and dandelions 
grew in the deserted streets which led to the great gateways of 
the University. 

But the streets are well trodden now, the ruins stand firm upon 
the rocks that overhang the sea. Now it is to the muses that our 
philosophers pay their court, and charming ladies come from afar, 
not to dance and make merry, but to teach and study for 
themselves. As one walks along the worn stones, to-day seems 
crowded with other days, and yet vivid with its own present and 
original grace. Indeed the life and interest at St. Andrews are 
delightful to realise, and the longer one stays there the more 
one learns how vivid its present is. 


II. 


The contrast between the life of the young in the nineteenth 
and in the eighteenth century is certainly very striking, and one 
wonders how the Scotch children of former times survived their 
early training, or how their schoolmasters survived the training 
of them. From sunrise to sunset in winter, from seven in the 
morning to six in the evening in summer, the work of the 
schools used to continue. In those days, before coming to school, 
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many of the children had to walk for miles across the moors, 
sometimes carrying upon their backs loads of straw to thatch the 
schoolhouse roof where the wet came in, or of reeds to lay upon 
the ground. So late as in 1677 Mr. Thomas Kirk, who travelled 
in Scotland, described the children doing their lessons as they 
lay on the floor of the schools upon the mudded layers of rushes ; 
there were no benches, no desks to write upon, there was no glass 
to the windows, and often the place was filled with dense clouds 
of smoke from the peat fire. ‘It was like pigs in a stye,’ said 
Mr. Thomas Kirk. 

From 1600 to 1700 the Grammar School at Glasgow met at 
five in the morning. On Sundays there was little relaxation; 
besides the long services which they had to attend, the children 
were expected at school no less than four times in the course of 
the day, to repeat by heart and to produce the notes they had 
taken of the heads of the discourses. Also the master used to be 
provided with a long pole to tap the heads of the inattentive 
during these discourses. I am ‘quoting from a very interesting 
book lately published, ‘ The Social Life of the Eighteenth Century 
in Scotland, by H. G. Graham, in which one reads that the 
holidays were as short as the working hours were long—a week or 
fortnight’s ‘vacance’ at midsummer was about the limit; we 
also read that the schoolmasters were in deepest poverty—no 
houses were provided for them and their families. ‘ When 
the teacher was married, the cares and trials of domestic life 
added terribly to those of scholastic work, in one little dirty, over- 
crowded, unventilated, ill-lighted apartment, where blended the 
bawling of the master, the shrill voices of the scholars, the erying 
of infants. The salaries were from 5/. to 10/. a year at one time; 
then they were increased to 12/., and finally, in 1782, the 
bitter complaint of the schoolmasters was attended to, and they 
were granted salaries of 15/.—equal to 45/. in these times—also a 
two-roomed house and garden were finally added for their benefit. 

‘The schoolmaster had to be a man of education, to teach 
Jatin, mathematics, grammar; he was also expected to recite 
passages from Milton, to sing a psalm before an investigating 
body. They had their perquisites indeed—candles at Candlemas, 
and a penny from each scholar on the first Mondays of May, June, 
and July. Wealso hear that the Town Council of Paisley pre- 
sented the head-master of the Grammar School there with half a 
guinea to buy a three-cornered hat as a token of respect.’ 
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Many of us will remember another description of life in 1806— 
homelife among people of some position, taken from that delight- 
ful ‘Memoirs of a Highland Lady,’ edited by Lady Strachey : 


Though seldom ailing, we inherited from our father a delicacy of constitution, 
demanding great care during our infancy. In those days it was the fashion to 
take none. All children alike were plunged into the coldest water, sent abroad 
in the worst weather, fed on the same food; our life was one long misery. . . . 

In town a large long tub stood in the kitchen court, the ice on the top of 
which had often to be broken before our horrid plunge into it ; we were brought 
down irom the very top of the house, four pairs of stairs, with only a cotton 
cloak over our nightgowns, just to chill us completely before the dreadful shock, 
How I screamed, begged, prayed, entreated to be saved, half the tender-hearted 
maids in tears beside me—all no use. . . . Nearly senseless I have been taken to 
the housekeeper’s room, which was always warm, to be dried. Revived by the 
fire, we were enabled to endure the next bit of martyrdom—an hour upon the low 
sofa, our books in our hands, while our cold breakfast was preparing. My stomach 
rejecting milk, bread and tears generally did for me. 


The father (whom they devotedly loved nevertheless) eventually 
quelled the rebellion} against milk : 


In his dressing-gown, with his whip in his hand, he attended the breakfast. . . 
He began with me [says the Highland Lady]. My beseeching look was answered 
by a sharp cut, followed by as many more as were necessary to empty the basin. 
Jane obeyed at once—William after one good hint. I had an aching head,a 
heavy, sick, painful feeling which spoilt my whole morning, and prevented my 
appetite for dinner, where again we constantly met with sorrow, It often ended 
in a black closet, where we cried for an hour or more. 


Six years later in the Highland home austerities seem still part 
of the education : 


In winter we rose without candle or fire or warm water; and really in the 
Highland winters, when the breath froze on the sheets, and the water in the 
jugs became cakes of ice, washing was a very cruel necessity. As we could 
play our scales in the dark, the two pianofortes and the harp began the day’s 
work. How very near crying was the one whose turn set her at the harp! 
The strings cut the poor, cold fingers. Martyr the first sat in the dining-room 
at the harp; martyr the second put her blue fingers on the keys of the grand 
pianoforte in the drawing-room. 





1 It is perhaps scarcely fair only to quote these particular passages, when 
‘Others in this same ‘book tell of the many joys of this much-tried childhood 
which, hardships apart, was a happy one: ‘Little princes and princesses in our 
own land, where feudal feelings still reigned in their deep intensity, and the face 
of Nature was so beautiful; we had rivers and lakes and fields, moors, woods, 
mountains, and heather; the dark forest, the wild fruits, wild flowers, the 
picturesque inhabitants, legends of our forefathers, fairy tales and raids of the 
clans, haunted spots—all and everything that could touch the imagination there 
abounded, and acted as a charm on the children of the Chieftain, who was adored; 
for my father was the father of his people, loved for himself as well as for his 
name,’ 
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III. 

In the Rose and the Ring book Fairy Blackstick expounded 
her views on education some ten or twenty thousand years ago. 
At a comparatively recent date, so lately as two thousand years 
ago, so we read in the Encyclopedia, work began with play, and 
the Greeks taught music and gymnastics only—gymnastics to make 
the body strong, music to cause the spirit to vibrate. And indeed, 
as one thinks of it, one wonders what better education has been 
devised since then, except that the Greeks, who did not consider 
women much (unless they happened to be goddesses), kept all 
these good things for their philosophers and their young men. 
But the heads of the colleges of St. Andrews are more liberal, 
and they allow young Scotswomen to share with their brothers 
in the lectures and examinations. Fairy Blackstick herself 
might have liked to be Warden of University Hall, which has 
lately been opened for women, with its many windows and sunshiny 
rooms and corridors, where those who have not much silver or gold 
may gain other possessions more to be desired at extraordinarily 
moderate charges. One professor of St. Andrews, a certain good 
Knight Hospitaller, has, among others, taken a very special 
interest in this fine foundation. 

Besides the University and its Hall, other great schools of 
St. Andrews welcome the girl-students. There are the schools 
of St. Leonard’s, overflowing, under their popular head-mistress’s 
rule. There are the junior schools; there is the great Madras 
College, where Cardinal Beaton’s bones are peacefully lying; all 
are flourishing and doing good work. Let us take any one of 
the colleges at hazard. St. Katharine, the last come of the 
saints of St. Andrews! The house stands within a courtyard ; 
there are extra rooms built out behind the schoolhouse, a 
washhouse has been turned into a music-room, the stables are 
now workshops, beyond which, again, are the trim gardens where 
the children work in their playhours. This head-mistress has views 
of her own about education, which to her mind should not be 
only abstract but practical ; she believes in manual occupations 
as well as in mental algebra, in gardening, in bookbinding, car- 
pentering for girls as well as boys, and all these form part of the 
course, 

As we came in, the little workwomen were all hurrying up for 
their afternoon lessons, with quick pretty ways, tossing back their 
tawny locks, putting on their pinafores, falling to then and there 
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without a moment wasted. All the signs of their craft were ranged 
about the long room—tables (green as educated tables are nowa- 
days), there were also rush-bottomed chairs, bookcases grow- 
ing under their fingers. The bookbinders had a mistress to them- 
selves, and were learning the woven secrets which lie hidden behind 
all smooth book-boards and leathern backs. Some of these little 
girls were binding up Shakespeare’s sonnets. 

They loved the work—one could see it in their faces, and their 
hands, the very way they flung back their long curls and slipped 
into their pinafores shows their pleasure and interest. 

St. Katharine’s is for junior students, from eight to fourteen 
years, who are considered too young for St. Leonard’s; some come 
from India, there are some whose parents have to live abroad, and 
who like to send their little ones to this wholesome air, this liberal 
original teaching. The doctrine taught is not very complicated—- 
‘geography and obedience would embrace most things,’ says the 
head-mistress, Miss Gray. She let us watch the little artificers 
for a time, then she led the way to another part of the school, 
crossing the big garden with the many little gardens along the 
wall, mounting a staircase which leads to a gallery in a big hall; 
here a piano was sounding and some thirty or forty little pupils 
were learning to dance, and the article in the Encyclopsedia 
about gymnastics and music came into my mind. 

What is a more charming sight than happiness? This was 
happiness to music, with youthful skirts, locks, and limbs flying, 
and a beating time and tune, and a waving of arms, and a flitting 
of maidens, driven by the ruling piano, lord of all for the moment. 
The little girls had brought balls, which they threw up in the 
air and caught again to the dance-tunes; they advanced 
from the far end of a long hall; they parted, divided, mingled 
once more, with a most sweet natural gleam and zest, eyes 
and hands and feet all alert and dexterously keeping to the 
measure, whilst the dancing mistress passed up and down 
ordering the mazes as she went, and every combination came 
true and seemed to be a part of the music. 

I heard of a little boy the other day who objected to visiting 
his first school, although warmly invited. It smells of lessons, he 
said gloomily. Little girls will not talk in this way of their 
school-days at St. Andrews. 





MORE LIGHT ON ST. HELENA: 


II. 


*,* Since the publication of the first instalment of these papers the Editor 
has learned that the substance of the instalment appeared some years ego in 
‘Blackwood’s Magazine.’ The Editor begs to express his unqualified regret for 
the circumstance to the proprietors of ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.’ 

The responsibility is his; but neither Miss Mansel Pleydell nor her family, 
in whose possession the letters and diaries have always remained, had any 
knowledge of the previous publication. 

The remainder of the papers which now appear are printed, it is believed, for 
the first time, with the exception of two letters, one from Lady Bingham, dated 
May 30, 1816, and the other from Colonel Mansel, dated June 14, 1816. These 
two letters have already appeared in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ and would in the 
present circumstances have been omitted were it not for the continuity of the 
story. 

In regard to the statement in the previous number (CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
January, 1901, p. 21), attributed to Madame Bertrand, that some antique coins 
had been found by Napoleon himself at Rome, it has been pointed-out to the 
Editor by one of the first authorities on the subject that as a matter of fact 
Napoleon never was in Rome. On p. 34, note, of the first instalment Sir Her- 
bert Maxwell accidentally referred to ‘ All the Talents’ as ‘ Pitt’s last administra- 
tion,’ instead of the first Ministry (Grenville’s) after Pitt’s death_-ED. CORNHILL. 


Ill. 
From Lady Bingham. 


May 30th.—On Tuesday last I went with Sir George Bingham 
and Colonel Mansel to pay a visit to Bonaparte. When we first 
arrived he was out driving with his attendants, and after waiting 
some time in Captain Poppleton’s room we were informed of his 
return, and were shown into a small ante-room, where at an 
inside door stood his footman dressed in green and gold, to open 
and shut the door when necessary for his imperial master. 
When he was quite ready to receive us we were ushered into his 
presence. 

I think him much better-looking than I had expected. He 
was extremely facetious, and in an excellent humour. After 
asking me a few frivolous questions, he desired me to walk into 
the garden, handed me out, and did me the honour, as I afterwards 


1 Copyright, 1901, by Smith, Elder, & Co. in the United States of America. 
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found it was intended, to walk with his head uncovered. He told 
me I had an excellent husband, and that;I ought to be very happy, 
as he loved me dearly ; that he was also a gallant soldier, and that 
soldiers always made the best husbands. He asked me several 
questions about Louisa, and made some remark relating to her 
husband ! and herself, but this I lost, as, owing to his speaking so 
remarkably fast, it is sometimes with the utmost difficulty he can 
be understood. 

Notwithstanding the constant rain, I take a great deal of 
exercise on horseback, and as I have a most quiet animal I ride 
without the least fear up Ladder Hill? and other tremendous 
places, to the astonishment of the St. Heleneans. I assure you J 
pass here for a very superior horsewoman, which gave rise to a 
question from Napoleon whether in England I often went a fox 
hunting! having a vast idea that the English ladies are exceeding 
fond of this amusement. I told him it was one I was by no 
means partial to, or ever took part in. 

Napoleon has been much out of spirits of late; I fancy from 
the little probability he sees of ever being able to make his escape 
from this island. He has within the last few days taken to play 
at shuttles. 

Of all his followers Madame Bertrand is the one for whom I 
feel the most interest ; she is, poor woman, so thoroughly unhappy 
that it is quite melancholy to see her; she is extremely pleasing 
and elegant in her manner. Just before I arrived, the French 
attendants had an offer made them of returning home, but they 
preferred signing a paper which now precludes all future idea of 
leaving the island. Bertrand is said to have agreed to this from 
an honourable motive, having promised Napoleon to remain with 
him during his captivity. Poor Madame, I fancy, would gladly 
have laid aside all the honour, had it been left to her arrange- 
ment. 


From Colonel Mansel. 


Deadwood Camp, June 14th, 1816.—We neither hear nor 
see much of Bonaparte now; I fancy he confines himself much 
more than usual to the house, which will tend to increase his 


1 Colonel Mansel. 
?This hill is at an angle of 45°. It is ascenled by a winding road or by 
‘ Jacoh’s Ladder,’ consisting of 700 steps, 
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corpulence. He appears to be dropsical, and his complexion is 
very sallow; in short he looks exceeding out of health. 

I understand the Governor is rather desirous to move him 
nearer to Plantation House,’ being suspicious of his attempting 
his escape, which makes Sir Hudson uneasy and feel somewhat 
alarmed ; for this he has not the slightest cause, as he is perfectly 
secure both by sea and land. I should regret his removal from 
Longwood, as there is not on the island so beautiful a piece of 
ground as this. 


From Lady Bingham, 


Feb. 23rd, 1817.—I told you in my last letter that Sir George 
had been to visit Bonaparte, who was not in good spirits, but 
very civil. He now begins to take more exercise. He asked Lady 
Malcolm one day whether we burned incense in our churches ; 
on being answered in the negative, he said it was the only thing 
worth going to church for. 

July 14th.—We have been very gay here lately; a ball on 
Friday last was given to above 200 persons by the officers of 
the garrison. The next evening we were at the play, and on 
Monday at a ball given by Mr. Balcombe to the officers of the 53rd 
on the occasion of their departure from St. Helena. 

The officers called on Bonaparte one morning, accompanied by 
Sir George. He wished them all prosperity and happiness, and 
at the same time thanked them for the polite manner in which 
they had performed the duties allotted to them. 

Sept. 2nd.—Sir George and myself spent a couple of hours 
with Bonaparte about a week since. He was in excellent spirits 
and entered on a variety of subjects as usual. He showed me his 
wife’s picture with her infant son in her arms. He asked me why 
I did not come more frequently to see him; he told me he under- 
stood that my house was uncommonly well managed, also that I 
dressed extremely well, and made me tell him what I wore at the 
ball a day or two before. 

When talking of my house Sir George told him that he should 
Jehappy to show him our little cottage if he would pay us a visit. 
onapurte answered that he should visit us frequently if only our 
house stood within his district. When talking of the ball he was 
much amused to hear that I had danced with the Governor, with 
whom he is not on the best of terms. 


' The Goyernor’s own residence, 
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IV. 

[The following extracts are from private letters written by 
Major Harrison to Sir George and Lady Bingham after they had 
left St. Helena, and relate to the period about which Lord Rose- 
bery observes there are no authentic details. They certainly 
strengthen the impression that Sir Hudson Lowe carried out his 
instructions with complete disregard to the Emperor’s feelings. 
At the same time, these instructions, demanding that the captive 
should be seen daily, could only have been harmlessly fulfilled by 
a person of extraordinary tact and delicacy. | 

July 17th, 1819.—Since you have left the island, Bonaparte 
has manifested some inclination to discontinue the practice of 
showing himself daily. The Governor and Sir Thomas Reade were 
in consequence at Longwood for some time on Sunday last, and 
several messages passed between the Governor and Count Montholon 
through the orderly officer, the result of which was that, after the 
Governor went away, his Imperial Majesty walked in the garden 
for some time. 

August 14th.—I told you in my last letter that Napoleon had 
shown a strong disposition towards seclusion again. A short time 
ago he did not appear for some days; he, however, came to his 
senses again; but about ten days ago he had a relapse, and did 
not show himself till yesterday, when the Governor was about to 
proceed in a way that I believe I should have had to superintend. 
I need not attempt to impress on your mind what a set of rascals 
they are at Longwood, but I will relate to you how it was 
brought about. 

When Bonaparte shut himself up, the Governor wrote him 
a letter enclosing him a copy of his instructions from Lord 
Bathurst, relative to his being seen every day. This letter both 
Bertrand and Montholon refused two or three times to receive. 
On the 11th instant the Governor sent Colonel Wynyard up with 
the letter, and directed him to take me with him. His instructions 
were to give the letter to Captain. Nichols (orderly officer), who 
was first to offer it to Montholon ; but he was ill and could not be 
seen. He was then directed in my presence to offer it to Bertrand. 

We then proceeded to Longwood. Captain Nichols said, 
‘ Here is a letter for General Bonaparte from the Governor ; will you 
take it ?’ but Bertrand refused to do so. Captain Nichols was then 
instructed to say, ‘There is an officer of the Governor’s personal 
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staff waiting with a letter from the Governor ; will you inform him 
of it?’ Bertrand’s reply was, ‘ If the Governor will communicate 
with the Emperor in the usual manner through me, I will do it ;’ 
he then left him. The next part of the instructions to be carried 
out was that Colonel Wynyard was to go to the front door of the 
house, knock, and ask to be admitted to the presence of Bonaparte. 
In the event of no one answering he was to try the decor, and, if 
open, to proceed till he came to the room in which he was, but 
not to use any force. 

The door was locked. Colonel Wynyard, having executed these 
orders, ordered me to accompany Captain Nichols and try another 
door which leads from the kitchen to the dining-room; this we 
did, but to no purpose. Colonel W. then went away and reported 
the whole to the Governor, who was perfectly satisfied. 

Yesterday morning I again received an order from Gorrequer 
to go immediately to Longwood. When I arrived there I found 
Captain Nichols had received instructions to see Bonaparte. 
Nichols sent for Marchand and said, ‘I am directed by the 
Governor to see Bonaparte.’ Marchand’s reply through Verling, 
the interpreter, was, ‘The Emperor had a bad night last night 
and is now in his bath.’ Nichols said, ‘ Will you deliver a message 
to Bonaparte to say I must see him?’ Marchand flatly refused, 
and said it must be done by the Grand Marshal. Nichols had 
then nothing to do but, as before, to try the doors, which were 
locked; he then retired to make his report, and I left him, of 
course expecting to be called again in the afternoon, or as soon as 
the answer could come from the Governor. 

Just after I had left Nichols, and he had made out his report, 
Bertrand came to him and asked him what he wanted; did he 
wish to see the Emperor? He replied, ‘ Yes, it was all he wanted.’ 
Bertrand said, ‘ If you will go past the window of the room in which 
the bath is, you will see him.’ Nichols went back to his room, took 
off his red jacket, put on his blue greatcoat, returned, found the 
window open, and his Imperial Majesty up to liis neck in water. 
The object was thus attained and he retired. But what do you 
think of our friends at Longwood now ? 

I have related what passed in my presence at Bertrand’s. He 
wrote to the Governor the following day, and said that he had 
observed to Captain Nichols that the Prince, being confined to 
his bed and very unwell, had occasion for medical assistance, and 
not matters likely to irritate, which he considered a personal 
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insult. What an egregious liar! It appears almost incredible, 
but so it was. Nothing passed but what I told you. 

23rd.—Since I last wrote to you, and since the bath scene, 
Napoleon has been very sulky again, and did not show himeelf for 
many days. On the 13th, after many letters and messages had 
passed, the Governor went to Longwood with his staff. He took 
me with him, and we remained there till seven o'clock in the 
evening, the Governor sending messages by Verling and Nichols 
without receiving any satisfactory answer. At last he set off, and 
I was ordered to be in readiness the following morning. When, 
however, Napoleon finds the Governor determined, he always con- 
trives (though he was said to be dreadfully ill in bed) to show 
himself, for the next morning he was not only seen, but was heard 
vociferating most loudly. 

This last business has rendered him more despicable than ever, 
for after the Governer had left Longwood Napoleon wrote to him 
to say he might tell the Prince Regent of England that if he 
attempted to force open his doors he should walk over his corpse 
at the threshold, meaning that he would defend himself to the last. 
Notwithstanding this, he showed himself the next morning as I 
have told you. 

December 1st.—Things are going on very quietly. Napoleon 
is out every day, and has for some time past been employed in 
making alterations in his garden, I saw him about a fortnight 
ago walking round the new house; I was not very close to 
him, but he appeared to walk as well as ever. He is constantly 
walking about now, and does not avoid any one who approaches 
him. 

January 18th, 1820.—I think little or no alteration has taken 
place since I wrote last, excepting that the great man at Long- 
wood is quite an altered person ; he is now out of doors constantly, 
and is making curious and interesting improvements in the gar- 
den round the old house. I have not seen them, as he never quits 
the spot, and unless one takes the opportunity of going when he 
is at dinner, you must fall in with him. I understand he was so 
much delighted with the arrival from James Town of some frame- 
work which was to line a pond for gold and silver fish that he 
gave the carter a glass of wine with his own hand! He keeps 
Montholon and all his people constantly at work at his improve- 
ments, and is frequently seen in a Nankin jacket and straw hat in 
the midst of them, 
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I do not hear that they have troubled the Governor lately, who, 
unsolicited, has extended his limits (Napoleon’s) very considerably. 
Some people think that he will not come out again, but as yet there 
is no demonstration of the kind. All the other people have taken 
advantage of the extension, and one day Montholon rode round the 
new limits with Gorrequer. . . . 

The new doctor, Antommarchi, I understand showed great 
disposition to be troublesome by making frequent complaints of 
the Governor, through the proper channel, that he was stopped 
by the sentries when endeavouring to pass at improper hours. He 
is, however, silenced in a manner which will show you that the 
Court at Longwood is still kept up with all its imperial conse- 
quence. Antommarchi took upon himself at last to write to the 
Governor direct: Montholon significantly remarked, ‘He has 
written to the Governor and has got his answer.’ Nothing has 
been heard of the doctor since. 

The extension of limits has been effected without any consider- 
able increase of duty to the troops. The piquet house above Hutt’s 
Gate is converted into a signal station, and the piquet by day 
done away with, so that there is only a piquet at Bate’s branch in 
addition. There is a code of signals established peculiar to 
Longwood, and the Governor is acquainted when any of them go 
out. The carriage has been neatly fitted up, and three or four 
new horses sent for. 

I have seen his Imperial Majesty several times lately at a 
distance. He appears to be fully as active and to walk as well as 
when I first saw him. The new house does not get on quite as 
well as it might do; they are at a standstill for the things which 
were expected from home almost before you left us. Preparations 
are being made for the removal of the barracks, where they will 
be quite out of sight of Longwood. 

May 12th.—The people at Longwood continue perfectly quiet, 
Napoleon constantly employed in his garden. I have heard that 
great objections are made to the iron railing, and that he has said 
that he would never enter the new house while it has so much 
the appearance of an iron cage. The house since the arrival of 
the Mary from England makes great progress, and, except the 
railing, Napoleon does not in any way object to it. 

My little neighbour Ibbetson is going on very well as 
purveyor at Longwood, and there has not been a single complaint 
for I don’t know how long, 
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August 18th.—Napoleon is going on very well, and has taken to 
riding again. He has asked for an extension of his limits, and 
preparations are being made for removing the present cordon of 
sentries out of his sight, besides which another new road is in 
contemplation. I shall not be surprised to see him pass the 
Huts some of these days. 

I shall not fail to give you an account of all the alterations 
that may take place here with regard to our prisoner, as you 
must always feel interested about him. He certainly is much 
relaxed in his feelings towards the people in power here, and now 
frequently sends Montholon over to Plantation House on matters 
relating to himself. 

October 9th. Now to our friend at Longwood. <A wonderful 
change has taken place there. I have said in former letters that 
there were strong indications of his coming round, and I told you 
that the Governor had made such a disposition of his piquets and 
sentries that you could scarce see either one or the other of them 
from the road. 

About three weeks ago, between six and seven o'clock in the 
morning, the signalman came down to say that Bonaparte was 
riding at full gallop in their direction, attended by two servants 
only ; but before I got out he had passed and ridden round the 
cordon. As I had not seen it myself I could scarcely believe 
it, but I afterwards clearly ascertained that it was he. This ride 
so knocked him up that he could scarcely move for a few days. 

On Wednesday last I was called up again between seven and 
eight o’clock, when I saw Napoleon, attended by Montholon, 
Bertrand, and four servants, approaching in imperial state; I 
observed also that two of the servants carried hampers or 
panniers. The cavalcade passed my house slowly, and proceeded 
in the direction of Plantation House. I could not conceive where 
they were going, and waited impatiently for their return, which 
did not take place till near twelve o'clock, previously to which time a 
servant had been despatched for the carriage, and on the hill just 
above me Napoleon dismounted and got into it, and drove quickly 
home. 

It turned out afterwards that, without having previously said 
a word to any one, they all rode to Sir William Doveton’s, whose 
house is now within his limits, where he had the hampers con- 
taining his breakfast emptied, and spread on a cloth on the grass 
in front of the house. Sir William and Mr. and Mrs. Greentree 
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were there, but they could not persuade him to take his breakfast 
in the house. After he had finished, however, he went all over 
the house, and curiously enough observed that the furniture of 
the house was altered since he was there before, and remarked 
that there were formerly two sofas. You recollect he went there with 
Sir George Cockburn shortly after his arrival, when he was much 
smitten with Mrs. Greentree, and almost pulled old Sir William’s 
ear off. 

Feb. 2nd, 1821.—I said in my last letter to Lady Bingham, 
that I thought our friend at Longweod was breaking fast. I 
scarcely know, however, what to make of it, as almost every day 
induces me to form a different opinion. He certainly has grown 
very large and become very inactive; and I understand he is 
supported in and out of his carriage. About ten days ago he was 
on horseback again, but not out of the grounds, so that it is 
impossible to say whether he is really in the state he appears to 
be in, or that he only wishes to be supposed such. 

I heard yesterday that he has made a proposition to the 
Governor, in terms which he (the Governor) thinks reasonable, 
You are aware that Bertrand has long wished to get away... - 
Napoleon now proposes that both he and Montholon should be 
sent to England at the disposal of our Government, and that they 
shall be replaced by others, of course of his own choosing. 
Besides which he is dissatisfied with his present surgeon, who, I 
fancy, has not had sufficient experience in the world to enter into 
his extensive views. 

It is impossible to draw any inference from these projects; and 
whether he wishes to send these people home to further his own 
plans in the present unsettled state of Europe, or that he is 
now reconciled to his fate and does not wish them to remain 
longer in a state of banishment, is difficult to decide. 

[Antommarchi was a young Corsican anatomist selected by 
Cardinal Fesch to attend upon Napoleon, who conceived a vehe- 
ment dislike for him and distrusted his skill—not without 
cause, as events proved. On 31st January, 1821, Napoleon 
dismissed him to return to Europe, but a week later Antommarchi 
was reinstated. In March, however, he incurred again the 
displeasure of Napoleon, who forbade his name to be mentioned. 
He was the only one of his attendants whom Napoleon did not 
mention in his will. Lord Rosebery describes Antommarchi’s book 
as ‘worthless and mendacious. | 
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[Lord Rosebery, after comparing the scanty records of the last 
weeks of Napoleon’s life, came to the conclusion that even 
Dr. Arnott failed to detect the mortal nature of the malady from 
which his patient was suffering, until ‘a bare week before the 
end.’ Neither Sir Hudson Lowe, he says, nor the British Govyern- 
ment had any suspicion that the end was at hand. The following 
letters from Major Harrison to Sir George Bingham confirm the 
accuracy of this view; for, although the writer apprehended 
something serious in March, in April he seems to have inclined to 
the view that Napoleon was feigning sickness. All this adds to 
the intense melancholy which clouds the end of this most 
puissant ruler. | 


From Major Harrison to Sir George Bingham. 


March 31st, 1821.—The China ship Duke of York sails to-day, 
and I must just write to say that it is not at all unlikely that 
I may have the pleasure of seeing you eve long. 

The reason for the change likely to take place I will not vouch 
for, as such profound secrecy is observed and enjoined on the 
occasion; but you will recollect, in several of my late letters, 
J have expressed my opinion that Napoleon has been declining 
for some time past, and the impression on my mind at this present 
moment is that he is now on his death-bed. 

For the last fortnight he has been in a bad state, and 
for this last week he has taken to his bed, and has, I have reason 
to believe, been in a perfect state of stupor. Arnott is in constant 
attendance, but I have not been able to make out whether he has 
seen him. There are dragoons constantly passing backwards and 
forwards, and yesterday the Governor must have been sent for 
express, for a dragoon galloped past here, and the Governor 
returned with him in a very short time. He called here on his 
way home and wrote a note, but never said a syllable to me. 

I find it impossible to get at the real state of the case, and 
what I have said must not go beyond Lady Bingham and yourself, 
as I merely say what I really believe to be the truth, that 
Napoleon is dying. The people about him haye said so for some 
time. 
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I cannot reconcile it to myself why the Governor should keep 
the thing so close; for, if my premises are correct, some of these 
days, or I may say hours, the death of Napoleon will be an- 
nounced, when literally not a soul in the island knows even that 
he has been ill. 

If I am wrong in the opinion I have formed (for what I have 
said is merely founded on opinion), there is no harm done ; but if 
it should happen, I have prepared you for the worst. 

April 3rd.—My letter of the 31st of last month would 
naturally lead you to expect one from me very soon after, and I 
am glad now I can give you the real state of affairs, which 
information I gained this afternoon, and which may be relied on. 
The circumstances I am about to detail are curious, but as you 
know the character so well you will not be astonished at anything 
that might otherwise appear extraordinary. Whether this is a 
plot got up or not it is impossible to say, but a short time must 
discover. It appears, as I said in my last letter, that Napoleon 
has been very unwell for some days past, and had taken to his 
bed; during the whole of which time Arnott has been in attend- 
ance. It comes out that Arnott had not seen Napoleon, but was 
frequently asked what he would do and how he would act under 
such and such circumstances, which is contrary, I believe, to the 
custom of medical men. ,Whether his advice was acted upon I 
know not, but the night before last he was sent for between ten 
and eleven to see the Emperor, who was very ill. When he 
arrived at the house he was told he was personally to visit him. 
He consequently proceeded to his apartment, but what was his 
astonishment, when the door was opened, to find the room was 
ina state of perfect darkness, for the candles were not only put 
out, but the window-shutters were also closed! The doctor was 
led to the bedside, when an arm was stretched out which the doctor 
seized, and after having examined the pulse said—‘ Whoseever 
arm this is, the pulse indicates that the person is in a state of 
extreme debility, but I am not apprehensive of any serious 
consequences. The next morning Arnott was again introduced 
into the imperial presence, after which he pronounced that he was 
ina very debilitated state, but that he was better than when he left 
him the night before, and that his disorder proceeded more from 
the state of his mind than his body. He has seen him again this 
morning, and the report he makes is that he continues better. 
That he has been very ill there can be no doubt, as Arnott is 
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the first British medical officer that he has seen who has not 
signed his allegiance to him; but whether he will get over it, or 
whether it is only one of their schemes, I shall not decide till he 
is out of bed and going about again. 

April 22nd. I Ped t know what to think of ek invalid, but I 
now begin to believe that it is all humbug. He still continues 
confined to his bed, but from what I can collect is considerably 
better. His new doctor, Arnott, attends him twice a day 
regularly, and he tells me he is the most extraordinary man he 
has ever had to deal with in his life, and the conviction on his 
mind is, that if he were told there was a 74 arrived to take him 
back to France, he would make the use of both his mental and 
bodily faculties. 

May 2nd.—This morning, before I was dressed, Sir Thomas 
Reade came from the direction of Longwood, and stopped at my 
gate, to tell me that Bonaparte was then dying, and it is sup- 
posed he cannot live over to-morrow. . . . He has for the last 
two days refused all medicine or the slightest sustenance; . 
the probability is that he will have terminated his earthly career 
before I have closed this. 

3rd.—Bonaparte is still alive. Sir Thomas Reade was 
with me during the whole night in momentary expectation 
of receiving intelligence of his death. . . . It appears that he has 
dozed for several hours, which has renovated him for a short 
time; but about three oclock this morning he became speechless, 
and seemed not to hear any one. 

Half-past 2 p.m.—The Governor has just passed, and told me 
that there is no great alteration. Montholon has consented that 
some medical people shall see him when he becomes insensible. 
There has just been a signal passed for the surgeon of the flag- 
ship, so I suppose the next report will be that he is no more. 

Six o'clock p.m.—He is totally insensible, and his eyes are 
fixed, with every appearance of immediate dissolution. 

4th. Ten o'clock a.m.—Bonaparte is still alive, and the symp- 
tomis are now more favourable. Yesterday afternoon, when in a state 
of insensibility, they put into his mouth a bit of soaked biscuit with 
ten grains of calomel, which he swallowed, and which had the 
desired effect. This has made such a change that the report this 
morning is that he is much better, but very weak... . The 
change has astonished all, but there are not the slightest hopes 
for his recovery. 
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One o'clock p.m.—Dr. Short, who has just passed, tells me 
that there is a wonderful change for the better; that he has taken 
some jelly and wine, and is more himself again. . . . What 
an extraordinary thing it would be should he get over this 
attack ! 

ith. I was so employed all yesterday and the day before that I 
could not continue my reports, having been at Longwood all day 
and part of the night. 

The once great Napoleon Bonaparte departed this life, without 
the slightest struggle, on the evening of May 5, at ten minutes 
before six o'clock. 

The Governor and staff were there, and we were going in to see 
the body, when Montholon requested we would not go near him for 
six hours, as it was the custom with them to devote that time to 
prayer after the departure of a friend. Then it was arranged that 
the Governor, Admiral, and Brigadier-General, and the French 
Commissioner, should assemble at daylight the following morning, 
when we all went in and beheld poor Napoleon’s corpse; a sight 
which I cannot do justice to in describing; for instead of a 
horrible, ghastly appearance which I expected to have seen, there 
was an inexpressible something in his countenance that gave one 
an idea of everything serene and placid; and the strong and 
marked expression was really beautiful. 

After we had had a sight of him, it was arranged that his 
body should be opened at two o’clock. The persons fixed upon to 
witness this operation were Sir Thomas Reade, the orderly officer, 
and myself, which was highly gratifying to me; and though it 
was a scene at which I had never before been present, I stood it 
as well, and was as anxious to see the seat of his disorder, as any 
one of the seven surgeons in attendance, though they were them- 
selves in doubt as to the nature of the disease. 

They commenced upon his lungs, which were declared to be 
as sound as any man’s in the world. They then examined his 
heart, which was perfectly natural, and in an equally sound state. 
The part that was expected to be the most interesting, as it was 
supposed might be the seat of his disorder, was his liver, but to 
my astonishment it had the appearance of being as sound a liver 
as was ever seen. ... The next part to be examined was the 
stomach, and at a moment’s glance of even my eye it was evident 
the seat of his disorder was discovered. ... He had a cancer 
in his stomach, of which disorder he had died, and which was not 
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the effect of the climate, but an hereditary disease, for it appears 
that his father died of the same thing. 

He had fixed on the spot here where he wished to be buried, 
and the ceremony will take place the day after to-morrow. The 
workmen are now making the vault under the willow-tree at the 
bottom of Mr. Ibbetson’s garden. . . . The body was dressed in 
full uniform by his own people, boots, spurs, cocked hat, &c., and 
laid out in state for two hours to be seen by any one who chose to 
go in and look at him. 


From Colonel Gorrequer to Sir George Bingham. 


St. Helena, May 6, 1821.—Bonaparte expired yesterday evening 
at ten minutes before six. Just at the very instant the sun sank 
below the horizon, he breathed his last sigh. 

He had died in a manly, proper manner; no complaint, no 
murmur, no invective, no lamentation or remorse. Extreme 
unction was given to him before his death; and from six in the 
morning yesterday, till six at night, the whole of his attendants, 
from the highest to the lowest, surrounded his bed in deep 
silence . . . till the moment of his dissolution. 

Some sketches were afterwards taken, but they are quite below 
the original. I never saw his face so handsome (and really you 
may use the term) as at that moment; .. . all the superfluous 
flesh and sallowness had disappeared, and left a well-proportioned 
countenance, such as he might have had some twelve or fourteen 
years ago. A dozen of those who saw him concurred in saying 
that he did not look at the utmost more than forty, and he 
certainly did not—even less, I think. His hair retained its 
natural dark brown, and not a wrinkle or the slightest contortion 
was on the face. 

He is to be buried to-morrow with military honours, as 
a general of the highest rank, by the side of the spring near 
Torbett’s house, below Mr. Ibbetson’s at Hutt’s Gate, under the 
shade of a cluster of weeping willows, which we have been 
looking at this forenoon ; and I do not think a more appropriate 
spot could have been selected. He had fixed upon it himself in 
the event of being buried here. Montholon has requested the 
spot may be consecrated by our clergyman, and afterwards by 
their own priest, Vignali. 

The night preceding his death, an old favourite gum-wood tree 
opposite Montholon’s quarters fell down, broken from the roots. 
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The store-ship Waterloo arrived two days previous; and just 
before he expired his favourite little horse got the head-stall off, 
ran out of the stable, and was for a long time galloping ahout 
the house. These circumstances will by some be considered as 
presages of his fate. 

Montholon has applied for his heart ; it is not, however, to be 
given up now, but most probably will be enclosed in a leaden 
ease and buried with the body. If Government should approve, 
it will later on be delivered up to his friends. 

He has left a will, but the question is whether it is to be 
opened yet or not ; his followers desire it. 

At half past five o’clock yesterday morning he was speaking of 
his son, and knew every one about him. In his usual way the day 
before, he ‘tutoyéd’ the servants, and spoke French to some, 
Italian to others. 

He has been long sinking, depend upon it; he has frequently 
said for some months past, ‘Il n’y a plus d’huile dans la lampe,’ 
meaning he was wasting fast. The new house was just ready for 
him, and it was agreed to take down the railing round part of the 
lawn, of which he complained, calling it a cage... . 

After the dissection had taken place, his attendants dressed 
him out in a new plain uniform of a colonel of Chasseurs, of the 
late Imperial Guards; sword buckled on, cocked hat, booted and 
spurred, &e., and a cape richly embroidered in silver spread under 
his body. This was the same that he wore at the battle of 
Marengo, and took with him in all his subsequent campaigns, 
though apparently little worn. 

In this state all the officers, respectable inhabitants, and a 
great part of the men of the 20th were admitted to see him. 
Almost everybody who chose had in fact access to the room, both 
before and after the body was placed in the coffin. His followers 
appeared pleased at the concourse of persons that came there. 

Some attempts at likenesses were made before and after he 
was dressed out; I have not seen any, however, really like. A 
cast of plaster of Paris was also taken of him, and a_ bust 
made from it, which is now in the possession of Madame 
Bertrand. 

(The authenticity of this cast, which was taken by the dis- 
graced Antommarchi and is now in England, has been called in 
question. It is satisfactory to have Colonel Gorrequer’s testimony 
that it really was taken at the time. ] 
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He had conceived, very justly, that the original instruction 
for the conveyance of his remains to Europe might be counter- 
ordered ; and therefore selected that pretty spot I mentioned in 
my last letter, close to a fountain near Torbett’s cottage, below 
Ibbetson’s, under two weeping willows, in the event of his being 
interred at St. Helena; at the same time desiring his heart should 
be sent to his wife. His wishes on this point, however, it has not 
been thought proper to accede to, but the heart has nevertheless 
been enclosed in a small silver vase, preserved in spirits of wine, 
and soldered up. . . . and deposited in the coffin along with the 
body, so that the heart may still be got at, should the widow on 
deliberation at home be allowed to become the possessor of it. 

On the 7th the body, in full uniform as above described, was 
put into a wooden coffin lined with tin, which was then placed in 
a leaden one, and then into a third made of mahogany. Within 
the interior shell were deposited along with the body twelve coins 
of the French Empire and Kingdom of Italy (eight gold and four 
silver), a silver plate, a silver-handled knife and fork, a silver ewer 
instead of a lamp, and a silver cup or small vase. 

The 9th having been fixed upon for his burial with the honours 
due to a full general, all the troops in the island, marines from 
the flagship, St. Helena Volunteers, &c., assembled, and formed 
a line reaching from the crest of the hill above the road leading 
to Hutt’s Gate, to the guardhouse at Longwood, close to which 
the right of the line extended. 

A funeral car had been made from his old sociable or barouche, 
and was drawn up, with his four carriage-horses harnessed to it, at 
the foot of the garden in front of what was formerly the billiard- 
room in the old house. The coffin was then carried by a party 
of the grenadiers of the 20th from the room he died in (the 
drawing-room) and placed upon the car. 

The procession was then formed as follows :—Priest Vignali 
led the van on foot, dressed in rich golden-embroidered canonicals 
with a bénitier of holy water in his hand. Next walked Henry 
Bertrand with an encensow. Then followed the car with the 
body, and with the Marengo mantle and sword placed on the 
coffin, flanked by twelve grenadiers of the 20th—six on each 
side. Immediately behind the car was his favourite little horse, 
formerly Miss Charlotte Somerset’s, then called ‘King George, 
but afterwards named ‘Scheik’ by Bonaparte. Doctors Antom- 
marchi and Arnott followed next. Then succeeded Madame 
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Bertrand, with her daughter and youngest boy, in a phaeton ; 
and following them were all the rest of the attendants, with the 
two Counts, this group being the chief mourners. Then came 
the midshipmen of the men-of-war in harbour on foot, succeeded 
by a cavalcade of civil, naval, and military officers, closed by the 
French Commissioner, the Admiral, and the Governor. 

This cortege proceeded slowly on along the front of the line, 
the whole resting on their arms reversed, and the bands 
playing a solemn dirge. When it reached the left, the troops 
filed off, joining the rear of the procession, until they arrived 
opposite Torbett’s cottage, where the horsemen dismounted, and 
the coffin, having been removed from the car, was borne by 
detachments of grenadiers of the different corps. Bertrand and 
Marchand followed in the same order as before. The body was 
then deposited in the grave; the troops having meantime 
extended to the right and left of the artillery, which halted 
opposite to the burying-place. Three rounds of eleven field- 
pieces were fired over it, and the troops were then with- 
drawn. 

The grave was 12 ft. deep, and 5 ft. wide; the sides 
and bottom of masonry 2 ft. thick. A kind of sarcophagus, 
composed of four large slabs of Portland stone taken from a 
platform of one of the batteries, with two smaller ones of the 
ends, supported by eight square stones 1 ft. high, placed at the 
bottom of the grave, finally received the body. The stones 
forming the sort of sarcophagus were united together with 
Roman cement, and immediately over this were placed two layers 
of island freestone, 2 ft. thick, which, besides being well 
cemented together, were connected with iron cramps. The 
upper part of the grave was then filled up with earth; and 
lastly another large slab of Portland stone covered the mouth of 
it, with a border of masonry all round it. The grave has been 
enclosed with a railing, and an officer’s guard mounted on it ever 
since, There is therefore no chance, as you may well suppose, 
that any clandestine removal can take place. 

The weather was beautiful the day of the funeral, and the sides 
of the hills which surround the ravine being covered with the 
population of the island, with the ladies in their best attire, pro- 
duced, together with the military ceremony, a very beautiful, 
imposing, and awful effect. 

Extreme unction was administered to Napoleon befere his 
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death. When he expired, a chapelle ardente was fitted up; mass 
and prayers were said frequently; everything, from his death 
to his funeral, was extremely well conducted, and the most 
perfect propriety marked the conduct of all. 

Napoleon behaved with princely liberality to Dr. Arnott, who 
attended him from April 1 only—having at last admitted an 
English medical officer to see him, more however, I believe, to 
avoid being constrained to receive the visits of the orderly officer 
than from any expectation of being cured of his disease ; for 
besides a rich gold snuffbox, the last he himself used, still half 
full of snuff, and upon the lid of which he had with his own hand 
engraved with a penknife the letter N., he caused him to be pre- 
sented with six hundred napoleons ;' and he has been given some 
little remembrance from the Bertrands. 

Bonaparte has left to Lady Holland a beautiful gold snuf- 
box, with a very valuable antique cameo set in the lid, which had 
been one of the most admired in the collection of the Vatican, 
and made a present of to him by the Pope at the Peace of 
Tolentino in 1797, as a token of gratitude for some favourable 
articles introduced by him in the treaty. Inside the box on a 
card was written by Napoleon’s own hand, ‘ L’Empereur Napoléon 
& Lady Holland ; témoignage de satisfaction et d’estime.’ 

On April 16 he made a codicil to his will, wholly in his own 
handwriting, by which he left all he possessed on this island to 
be equally divided between Counts Bertrand, Montholon, and 
Marchand, excepting only three mahogany boxes, about as large 
as a common-sized dressing-case, principally containing snuff- 
boxes with antique cameos and medals set in the lids, and some 
with portraits of sovereigns and members of his family; others 
presented to him by crowned heads, cities, states, &e. These 
boxes he sealed up himself, and made four of his followers annex 
their seals to his own, desiring they should be delivered to his 
son when arrived at the age of sixteen. 

Two days after the funeral, his rooms in the old house were 
laid out exactly as they were during his lifetime; his dressing- 
table and apparatus, beds, furniture, apparel, even to the most 
minute article, were each exhibited. All the effects he left behind 
him—plate, the beautiful set of porcelain presented to him on his 
marriage with Maria Louisa; his wardrobe, the coats and hats 
that he had worn at various battles; the old straw hat he used to 















































1 Dr. Arnott also received a fee of 500/. from the English Government. 
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work in in the garden, &c.—all these were laid out very neatly in 
the billiard-room and drawing-room, and the whole house thrown 
open for three days to everybody who chose to go and look at the 
display ; and I believe everybody went that could, except the 
lowest class. 

We have many wild reports of the immense sums left by 
Napoleon to his followers ; as one instance, to Montholon 1,000,000 
sterling a year, and so on. We, however, saw nothing but a 
codicil. Whether the will itself was at home or concealed we 
can't tell; for my part I am impressed with an idea that all the 
jewels he has been said to possess, and the millions deposited in 
the various banks in Europe and America, as well as other 
immense resources at his disposal, will turn out in general to be a 
fallacy ; though it is natural to suppose he secured enough to 
reward those who came out and stayed with him here. 

He had very little plate indeed; and we certainly saw no 
article of particular value. The Sévres china, presented to him by 
the city of Paris on his marriage, and the plate were probably the 
most valuable. The former only consisted of a few plates, cups 
and saucers, &e. 

We were all surprised at the simplicity and plainness of his 
wardrobe and the few things of value left behind him; not a 
diamond or jewel of any kind. What he brought here with him 
was mostly part of his camp equipment, which was extremely 
compact and portable for the purpose of carrying on mules or 
bat-horses. 

There has been great anxiety among some of the people here 
to obtain a little bit of his hair, and some have succeeded as they 
hoped through the means of his attendants. I did not try to get 
any, or I might have had it ; I was satisfied with some of his hand- 
writing. 

[In 1840 the remains of Napoleon were disinterred and carried 
to Paris in the Belle Poule frigate, commanded by the Prince de 
Joinville, and laid in the Hotel des Invalides. ‘The pageant,’ 
notes a contemporary writer, ‘ was of the most gorgeous character, 
and was attended by the royal family, ministers, and all the great 
functionaries of the kingdom. It seemed hardly to excite any 
political feeling whatever, and the Parisians looked upon the 
cortége as they would upon any other magnificent spectacle, amus- 
ing them for the hour, and then forgotten.’ 

In respect of Napoleon’s will, he had no such vast wealth to 
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bequeath as had been rumoured. But he divided what he had 
with touching care among the companions of his captivity and 
his faithful servants. Unhappily the testament was stained by 
the addition of a codicil, of which the following is a trans. 
lation : 


5°. Item (10,C00) ten thousand francs to sous-officier Cantillon, who has 
undergone trial on a charge of attempting to assassinate Lord Wellington, whereof 
he was pronounced innocent. Cantillon had as much right to assassinate this 
oligarch as this man had to send me to perish on the rock of St. Helena, 
Wellington, who proposed this outrage, sought to justify it on the ground of the 
interest of Great Britain. Cantillon, .if he had really assassinated the lord, might 
have screened himself behind and been justified by the same excuse, namely, the 
interest of France, for making away with a general who had already violated the 
Capitulation of Paris, and thereby rendered himself responsible for the blood of 
the martyrs Ney, La Bédoyére, &c., &c., and for the crime of having despoiled the 
galleries in contravention of the text of the treaties. ] 
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THE SCRUPULOUS FATHER: 


It was market day in the little town; at one o'clock a rustic 
company besieged the table of the Greyhound, lured by savoury 
odours and the frothing of amber ale. Apart from three 
frequenters of the ordinary, in a small room prepared for overflow, 
sat two persons of a different stamp—a middle-aged man, bald, 
meagre, unimpressive, but wholly respectable in bearing and 
apparel, and a girl, evidently his daughter, who had the look of 
the latter twenties, her plain dress harmonising with a subdued 
charm of feature and a timidity of manner not ungraceful. 
Whilst waiting for their meal they conversed in an undertone ; 
their brief remarks and ejaculations told of a long morning’s 
ramble from the seaside resort some miles away; in their quiet 
fashion they seemed to have enjoyed themselves, and dinner at an 
inn evidently struck them as something of an escapade. Rather 
awkwardly the girl arranged a handful cf wild flowers which she 
had gathered, and put them for refreshment into a tumbler of 
water; when a woman entered with viands, silence fell upon the 
two; after hesitations and mutual glances, they began to eat 
with nervous appetite. 

Scarcely was their modest confidence restored, when in the door- 
way sounded a virile voice, gaily humming, and they became aware 
of a tall young man, red-headed, anything but handsome, flushed 
and perspiring from the sunny road; his open jacket showed a 
blue cotton shirt without waistcoat, in his hand was a shabby 
straw hat, and thick dust covered his boots. One would have 
judged him a tourist of the noisier class, and his rather loud 
‘Good morning !’ as he entered the room seemed a serious menace 
to privacy ; on the other hand, the rapid buttoning of his coat, and 
the quiet choice of a seat as far as possible from the two guests 
whom his arrival disturbed, indicated a certain tact. His greet- 
ing had met with the merest murmur of reply; their eyes on 
their plates, father and daughter resolutely disregarded him ; yet 
he ventured to speak again. 

‘They’re busy here tc-day. Not a seat to be had in the other 
room.’ 

Copyright in the United States of America by George Gissing, 1901, 
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It was apologetic in intention, and not rudely spoken. After 
a moment’s delay, the bald, respectable man made a curt response, 

‘This room is public, I believe.’ 

The intruder held his peace. But more than once he glanced 
at the girl, and, after each furtive scrutiny, his plain visage 
manifested some disturbance, a troubled thoughtfulness. His 
one look at the mute parent was. from beneath contemptuous 
eyebrows. 

Very soon another guest appeared, a massive agricultural man, 
who descended upon a creaking chair and growled a remark about 
the hot weather. With him the red-haired pedestrian struck into 
talk. Their topic was beer. Uncommonly good, they agreed, 
the local brew, and each called for a second pint. What, they 
asked in concert, would England be without her ale? Shame on 
the base traffickers who enfeebled or poisoned this noble liquor! 
And how cool it was—ah! The right sort of cellar! He of the 
red hair hinted at a third pewter. 

These two were still but midway in their stout attack on 
meat and drink, when father and daughter, having exchanged a 
few whispers, rose to depart. After leaving the room, the girl 
remembered that she had left her flowers behind; she durst not 
return for them, and, knowing her father would dislike to do so, 
said nothing about the matter. 

‘A pity!’ exclaimed Mr. Whiston (that was his respectable 
name) as they strolled away. ‘It looked at first as if we should 
have such a nice quiet dinner.’ 

‘I enjoyed it all the same,’ replied his companion, whose name 
was Rose. 

‘That abominable habit of drinking!’ added Mr. Whiston 
austerely. He himself had quaffed water, as always. ‘Their ale, 
indeed! See the coarse, gross creatures it produces !’ 

He shuddered. Rose, however, seemed less consentient than 
usual, Her eyes were on the ground; her lips were closed witha 
certain firmness. When she spoke, it was on quite another 
subject. 

They were Londoners. Mr. Whiston held the position of 
draughtsman in the office of a geographical publisher ; though 
his income was small, he had always practised a rigid economy, 
and the possession of a modest private capital put him beyond 
fear of reverses. Profoundly conscious of social limits, he felt it 
a subject for gratitude that there was nothing to be ashamed of 
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in his calling, which he might fairly regard as a profession, and 
he nursed this sense of respectability as much on his daughter's 
behalf as on his own. Rose was an only child; her mother had 
been dead for years; her kinsfolk on both sides laid claim to the 
title of gentlefolk, but supported it on the narrowest margin of 
independence. The girl had grown up in an atmosphere unfayour- 
able to mental development, but she had received a fairly good 
education, and nature had dowered her with intelligence. A 
sense of her father’s conscientiousness and of his true affection 
forbade her to criticise openly the principles on which he had 
directed her life ; hence a habit of solitary meditation, which half 
fostered, yet half opposed, the gentle diffidence of Rose’s character. 
Mr. Whiston shrank from society, ceaselessly afraid of receiving 
less than his due ; privately, meanwhile, he deplored the narrow- 
ness of the social opportunities granted to his daughter, and was 
for ever forming schemes for her advantage—schemes which never 
passed beyond the stage of nervous speculation. They inhabited 
a little house in a western suburb, a house illumined with every 
domestic virtue ; but scarcely a dozen persons crossed the threshold 
within a twelvemonth. MRose’s two or three friends were, like 
herself, mistrustful of the world. One of them had lately married 
after a very long engagement, and Rose still trembled from the 
excitement of that occasion, still debated fearfully with herself 
on the bride’s chances of happiness. Her own marriage was an 
event so inconceivable that merely to glance at the thought 
appeared half immodest and wholly irrational. 

Every winter Mr. Whiston talked of new places which he and 
Rose would visit when the holidays came round; every summer 
he shrank from the thought of adventurous novelty, and ended 
by proposing a return to the same western seaside, to the familiar 
lodgings. The climate suited neither him nor his daughter, who 
both needed physical as well as moral bracing; but they only 
thought of this on finding themselves at home again, with another 
long year of monotony before them. And it was so good to feel 
welcome, respected ; to receive the smiling reverences of trades- 
folk ; to talk with just a little well-bred condescension, sure that 
it would be appreciated. Mr. Whiston savoured these things, and 
Rose in this respect was not wholly unlike him. 

To-day was the last of their vacation. The weather had been 
magnificent throughout ; Rose’s cheeks were more than touched 
by the sun, greatly to the advantage of her unpretending comeli- 
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ness. She was a typical English maiden, rather tall, shapely 
rather than graceful, her head generally bent, her movements 
always betraying the diffidence of solitary habit. The lips were 
her finest feature, their perfect outline indicating sweetness with- 
out feebleness of character. Such a girl is at her best towards 
the stroke of thirty. Rose had begun to know herself; she 
needed only opportunity to act upon her knowledge. 

A train would take them back tothe seaside. At the railway 
station Rose seated herself on a shaded part of the platform, 
whilst her father, who was exceedingly short of sight, peered over 
publications on the bookstall. Rather tired after her walk, the 
girl was dreamily tracing a pattern with the point of her parasol, 
when some one advanced and stood immediately in front of her. 
Startled, she looked up, and recognised the red-haired stranger of 
the inn. 

‘You left these flowers in a glass of water on the table. I 
hope I’m not doing a rude thing in asking whether they were left 
by accident.’ 

He had the flowers in his hand, their stems carefully pro- 
tected by a piece of paper. For a moment Rose was incapable 
of replying; she looked at the speaker; she felt her cheeks 
burn; in utter embarrassment she said she knew not what. 

‘Oh! thank you! I forgot them. It’s very kind.’ 

Her hand touched his as she took the bouquet from him. 
Without another word, the man turned and strode away. 

Mr. Whiston had seen nothing of this. When he approached, 
Rose held up the flowers with a laugh. 

‘Wasn’t it kind? I forgot them, you know, and some one 
from the inn came looking for me.’ 

‘Very good of them, very,’ replied her father graciously. ‘A 
very nice inn, that. We'll go again—some day. One likes to 
encourage such civility ; it’s rare nowadays.’ 

He of the red hair travelled by the same train, though not in 
the same carriage. Rose caught sight of him at the seaside 
station. She was vexed with herself for having so scantly 
acknowledged his kindness; it seemed to her that she had not 
really thanked him at all ; how absurd, at her age, to be incapable 
of common self-command! At the same time she kept thinking 
of her father’s phrase, ‘ coarse, gross creatures,’ and it vexed her 
even more than her own ill behaviour. The stranger was certainly 
not coarse, far from gross. Even his talk about beer (she remem- 
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bered every word of it) had been amusing rather than offensive. 
Was he a ‘gentleman’? The question agitated her; it involved 
so technical a definition, and she felt so doubtful as to the reply. 
Beyond doubt he had acted in a gentlemanly way; but his voice 
lacked something. Coarse? Gross? No, no, no! Really, her 
father was very severe, not to say uncharitable. But perhaps 
he was thinking of the heavy agricultural man; oh, he must have 
been ! 

Of a sudden she felt very weary. At the lodgings she sat 
down in her bedroom, and gazed through the open window at the 
sea. A sense of discouragement, hitherto scarcely known, had 
fallen upon her ; it spoilt the blue sky and the soft horizon. She 
thought rather drearily of the townward journey to-morrow, of her 
home in the suburbs, of the endless monotony that awaited her. 
The flowers lay on her lap; she smelt them, dreamed over them. 
And then—strange incongruity—she thought of beer ! 

Between tea and supper she and her father rested on the 
beach. Mr. Whiston was reading. Rose pretended to turn the 
leaves of a book. Of a sudden, as unexpectedly to herself as to 
her companion, she broke silence. 

‘Don’t you think, father, that we are too much afraid of 
talking with strangers ?’ 

‘Too much afraid ?’ 

Mr. Whiston was puzzled. He had forgotten all about the 
incident at the dinner table. 

‘IT mean—what harm is there in having a little conversation 
when one is away from home? At the inn to-day, you know, 
I can’t help thinking we were rather—perhaps a little too 
silent.’ 

‘My dear Rose, did you want to talk about beer ?’ 

She reddened, but answered all the more emphatically. 

‘Of course not. But, when the first gentleman came in, 
wouldn’t it have been natural to exchange a few friendly words ? 
I'm sure he wouldn't have talked of beer to us.’ 

‘The gentleman? I saw no gentleman, my dear. I suppose 
he was a small clerk, or something of the sort, and he had no 
business whatever to address us.’ 

‘Oh, but he only said good morning, and apologised for sitting 
at our table. He needn’t have apologised at all.’ 

‘Precisely. That is just what I mean,’ said. Mr. Whiston 
with self-satisfaction, ‘My dear Rose, if I had been alone, I 
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might perhaps have talked a little, but with you it was impos- 
sible. One cannot be too careful. A man like that will take 
all sorts of liberties. One has to keep such people at a distance,’ 

A moment’s pause, then Rose spoke with unusual decision : 

‘TI feel quite sure, father, that he would not have taken liber- 
ties. It seems to me that he knew quite well how to behave 
himself.’ 

Mr. Whiston grew still more puzzled. He closed his book to 
meditate this new problem. 

‘One has to lay down rules,’ fell from him at length, senten- 
tiously. ‘Our position, Rose, as I have often explained, is a 
delicate one. A lady in circumstances such as yours cannot 
exercise too much caution. Your natural associates are in the 
world of wealth; unhappily I cannot make you wealthy. We 
have to guard our self-respect, my dear child. Really, it is 
not safe to talk with strangers—least of all at an inn. And you 
have only to remember that disgusting conversation about beer !’ 

Rose said no more. Her father pondered a little, felt that he 
had delivered his soul, and resumed the book. 

The next morning they were early at the station to secure 
good places for the long journey to London. Up to almost the 
last moment it seemed that they would have a carriage to them- 
selves. Then the door suddenly opened, a bag was flung on to 
the seat, and after it came a hot, panting man, a red-haired man, 
recognised immediately by both the travellers. 

‘I thought I’'d missed it!’ ejaculated the intruder merrily. 

Mr. Whiston turned his head away, disgust transforming his 
countenance. Rose sat motionless, her eyes cast down. And the 
stranger mopped his forehead in silence. 

He glanced at her; he glanced again and again; and Rose 
was aware of every look. It did not occur to her to feel offended. 
On the contrary, she fell into a mood of tremulous pleasure, 
enhanced by every turn of the stranger’s eyes in her direction. 
At him she did not look, yet she saw him. Was it a coarse face ? 
she asked herself. Plain perhaps, but not, decidedly not vulgar. 
The red hair, she thought, was not disagreeably red; she didn’t 
dislike that shade of colour. He was humming a tune; it seemed 
to be his habit, and it argued healthy cheerfulness. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Whiston sat stiffly in his corner, staring at the landscape, a 
model of respectable muteness. 

At the first stop another man entered. This time, unmis- 
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takably, a commercial traveller. At once a dialogue began between 
him and Rufus. The traveller complained that all the smoking 
compartments were full. 

‘Why,’ exclaimed Rufus, with a laugh, ‘that reminds me that 
I wanted a smoke. I never thought about it till now; jumped in 
here in a hurry.’ 

The traveller’s ‘line’ was tobacco; they talked tobaceo—Rufus 
with much gusto. Presently the conversation took a wider scope. 

‘T envy you,’ cried Rufus, ‘always travelling about. I’m in a 
beastly office, and get only a fortnight off once a year. I enjoy 
it, [can tell you! Time’s up to-day, worse luck! I’ve a good 
mind to emigrate. Can you give me a tip about the Colonies ?’ 

He talked of how he had spent his holiday. Rose missed not 
a word, and her blood pulsed in sympathy with the joy of freedom 
which he expressed. She did not mind his occasional slang ; the 
tone was manly and right-hearted ; it evinced a certain simplicity 
of feeling by no means common in men, whether gentle or other. 
At a certain moment the girl was impelled to steal a glimpse of 
his face. After all, was it really so plain? The features seemed 
to her to have a certain refinement which she had not noticed 
before. 

‘I’m going to try for a smoker,’ said the man of commerce, as 
the train slackened into a busy station. 

Rufus hesitated. His eye wandered. 

‘I think I shall stay where I am,’ he ended by saying. 

In that same moment, for the first time, Rose met his glance. 
She saw that his eyes did not at once avert themselves; they 
had a singular expression, a smile which pleaded pardon for 
its audacity. And Rose, even whilst turning away, smiled in 
response. 

The train stopped. The commercial traveller alighted. Rose, 
leaning towards her father, whispered that she was thirsty ; would 
he get her a glass of milk or of lemonade? Though little dis- 
posed to rush on such errands, Mr. Whiston had no choice but to 
comply ; he sped at once for the refreshment-room. 

And Rose knew what would happen; she knew perfectly. 
Sitting rigid, her eyes on vacancy, she felt the approach of the 
young man who for the moment was alone with her. She saw 
him at her side; she heard his voice. 

‘I can’t help it. I want to speak to you. May I?’ 

Rose faltered a reply. 
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‘It was so kind to bring the flowers. I didn’t thank you 
properly.’ 

‘ It’s now or never,’ pursued the young man in rapid, excited 
tones. ‘Will you let me tell you my name? Will you tell me 
yours ?’ 

Rose’s silence consented. The daring Rufus rent a page from 
a pocket-book, scribbled his name and address, gave it to Rose. 
He rent out another page, offered it to Rose with the pencil, and 
in a moment had secured the precious scrap of paper in his 
pocket. Scarce was the transaction completed when a stranger 
jumped in. The young man bounded to his own corner, just in 
time to see the return of Mr. Whiston, glass in hand. 

During the rest of the journey Rose was in the strangest state 
of mind. She did not feel in the least ashamed of herself. It 
seemed to her that what had happened was wholly natural and 
simple. The extraordinary thing was that she must sit silent 
and with cold countenance at the distance of a few feet from a 
person with whom she ardently desired to converse. Sudden 
illumination had wholly changed the aspect of life. She seemed 
to be playing a part in a grotesque comedy rather than living in 
a world of grave realities. Her father’s dignified silence struck 
her as intolerably absurd. She could have burst into laughter; 
at moments she was indignant, irritated, tremulous with the 
spirit of revolt. She detected a glance of frigid superiority with 
which Mr. Whiston chanced to survey the other occupants of the 
compartment. It amazed her. Never had she seen her father in 
such an alien light. He bent forward and addressed to her some 
commonplace remark ; she barely deigned a reply. Her views of 
conduct, of character, had undergone an abrupt and extraordinary 
change. Having justified without shadow of argument her own 
incredible proceeding, she judged everything and everybody by 
some new standard, mysteriously attained. She was no longer 
the Rose Whiston of yesterday. Her old self seemed an object 
of compassion. She felt an unspeakable happiness, and at the 
same time an encroaching fear. 

The fear predominated; when she grew aware of the streets 
of London looming on either hand it became a torment, an 
anguish. Small-folded, crushed within her palm, the piece 
of paper with its still unread inscription seemed to burn her. 
Once, twice, thrice she met the look of her friend. He smiled 
cheerily, bravely, with evident purpose of encouragement. She 
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knew his face better than that of any oldest acquaintance; she 
saw in it a manly beauty. Only by a great effort of self-control 
could she refrain from turning aside to unfold and read what he 
had written. The train slackened speed, stopped. Yes, it was 
Iondon. She must arise and go. Once more their eyes met. 
Then, without recollection of any interval, she was on the 
Metropolitan Railway, moving towards her suburban home. 

A severe headache sent her early to bed. Beneath her pillow 
lay a scrap of paper with a name and address she was not likely 
to forget. And through the night of broken slumbers Rose 
suffered a martyrdom. No more self-glorification! All her 
courage gone, all her new vitality! She saw herself with the old 
eyes, and was shame-stricken to the very heart. 

Whose the fault? Towards dawn she argued it with the 
bitterness of misery. What a life was hers in this little world 
of choking respectabilities! Forbidden this, forbidden that ; 
permitted—the pride of ladyhood. And she was not a lady, after 
all. What lady would have permitted herself to exchange names 
and addresses with a strange man in a railway carriage—furtively, 
too, escaping her father’s observation? If not a lady, what was 
she? It meant the utter failure of her breeding and education. 
The sole end for which she had lived was frustrate. A common, 
vulgar young woman—well mated, doubtless, with an impudent 
clerk, whose noisy talk was of beer and tobacco ! 

This arrested her. Stung to the defence of her friend, who, 
clerk though he might be, was neither impudent nor vulgar, she 
found herself driven back upon self-respect. The battle went on 
for hours; it exhausted her; it undid all the good effects of sun 
and sea, and left her flaccid, pale. 

‘T’m afraid the journey yesterday was too much for you,’ 
remarked Mr. Whiston, after observing her as she sat mute the 
next evening. 

‘T shall soon recover,’ Rose answered coldly. 

The father meditated with some uneasiness. He had not 
forgotten Rose’s singular expression of opinion after their dinner 
at the inn. His affection made him sensitive to changes in the 
girl’s demeanour. Next summer they must really find a more 
bracing resort. Yes, yes; clearly Rose needed bracing. But she 
was always better when the cool days came round. 

On the morrow it was his daughter’s turn to feel anxious. 
Mr, Whiston all at once wore a face of indignant severity. He 
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was absent-minded; he sat at table with scarce a word; he had 
little nervous movements, and subdued mutterings as of wrath, 
This continued on a second day, and Rose began to suffer an 
intolerable agitation. She could not help connecting her father’s 
strange behaviour with the secret which tormented her heart. 

Had something happened? Had her friend seen Mr. Whiston, 
or written to him ? 

She had awaited with tremors every arrival of the post. It 
was probable—more than probable—that he would write to her; 
but as yet no letter came. A week passed, and no letter came. 
Her father was himself again; plainly she had mistaken the cause 
of his perturbation. Ten days, and no letter came. 

It was Saturday afternoon. Mr. Whiston reached home at 
tea-time. The first glance showed his daughter that trouble and 
anger once more beset him. She trembled, and all but wept, for 
suspense had overwrought her nerves. 

‘I find myself obliged to speak to you on a very disagreeable 
subject ’—thus began Mr. Whiston over the teacups—‘a very 
unpleasant subject indeed. My one consolation is that it will 
probably settle a little argument we had down at the seaside.’ 

As his habit was when expressing grave opinions (and Mr. 
Whiston seldom expressed any other), he made a long pause and 
ran his fingers through his thin beard. The delay irritated Rose 
to the last point of endurance. 

‘The fact is,’ he proceeded at length, ‘a week ago I received a 
most extraordinary letter—the most impudent letter I ever read 
in my life. It came from that noisy, beer-drinking man who 
intruded upon us at the inn—you remember. He began by 
explaining who he was, and—if you can believe it—had the | 
impertinence to say that he wished to make my acquaintance! 
An amazing letter! Naturally, I left it unanswered—the only 
dignified thing to do. But the fellow wrote again, asking if I had 
received his proposal. I now replied, briefly and severely, asking 
him, first, how he came to know my name ; secondly, what reason 
I had given him for supposing that I desired to meet him again. 
His answer to this was even more outrageous than the first 
offence. He bluntly informed me that in order to discover my 
name and address he had followed us home that day from 
Paddington Station! As if this was not bad enough, he went on 
to—really, Rose, I feel I must apologise to you, but the fact is 
I seem to have no choice but to tell you what he said. The 
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fellow tells me, really, that he wants to know me only that he 
may come to know you! My first idea was to go with this letter 
to the police. I am not sure that I shan’t do so even yet; most 
certainly I shall if he writes again. The man may be crazy—he 
may be dangerous. Who knows but he may come lurking about 
the house? I felt obliged to warn you of this unpleasant 
possibility.’ 

Rose was stirring her tea; also she was smiling. She con- 
tinued to stir and to smile, without consciousness of either 
performance. 

‘You make light of it?’ exclaimed her father solemnly. 

‘Oh, father, of course I am sorry you have had this an- 
noyance.’ 

So little was there of manifest sorrow in the girl’s tone and 
countenance that Mr. Whiston gazed at her rather indignantly. 
His pregnant pause gave birth to one of those admonitory axioms 
which had hitherto ruled his daughter’s life. 

‘My dear, I advise you never to trifle with questions of pro- 
priety. Could there possibly be a better illustration of what I 
have so often said—that in self-defence we are bound to keep 
strangers at a distance ?’ 

‘ Father-——’ 

Rose began firmly, but her voice failed. 

‘You were going to say, Rose ?’ 

She took her courage in both hands. 

‘ Will you allow me to see the letters ?’ 

‘Certainly. There can be no objection to that.’ 

He drew from his pocket the three envelopes, held them to 
his daughter. With shaking hand Rose unfolded the first letter ; 
it was written in clear commercial character, and was signed 
‘Charles James Burroughs.’ When she had read all, the girl said 
quietly : 

‘ Are you quite sure, father, that these letters are impertinent ?’ 

Mr. Whiston stopped in the act of finger-combing his beard. 

‘What doubt can there be of it ?’ 

‘They seem to me,’ proceeded Rose nervously, ‘to be very 
respectful and very honest.’ 

‘My dear, you astound me! Is it respectful to force one’s 
acquaintance upon an unwilling stranger? I really don’t under- 
stand you. Where is your sense of propriety, Rose? A vulgar, 
noisy fellow, who talks of beer and tobacco—a petty clerk! And 
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he has the audacity to write to me that he wants to—to make 
friends with my daughter! Respectful? Honest? Really!’ 

When Mr. Whiston became sufficiently agitated to lose his 
decorous gravity, he began to splutter, and at such moments he 
was not impressive. Rose kept her eyes cast down. She felt her 
strength once more, the strength of a wholly reasonable and half- 
passionate revolt against that tyrannous propriety which Mr, 
Whiston worshipped. 

‘ Father. ; 

‘Well, my dear ?’ 

‘ There is only one thing I dislike in these letters—and that is 
a falsehood.’ 

‘T don’t understand.’ 

Rose was flushing. Her nerves grew tense ; she had wrought 
herself to a simple audacity which overcame small embarrass- 
ments. - 

‘Mr. Burroughs says that he followed us home from 
Paddington to discover our address. That is not true. He 
asked me for my name and address in the train, and gave me his,’ 

The father gasped. 

‘He asked——? You gave——? 

‘It was whilst you were away in the refreshment-room,’ pre- 
ceeded the girl, with singular self-control, in a voice almost 
matter-of-fact. ‘I ought to tell you, at the same time, that it 
was Mr. Burroughs who brought me the flowers from the inn, 
when I forgot them. You didn’t see him give them to me in the 
station.’ 

The father stared. 

‘But, Rose, what does all this mean? You—you overwhelm 
me! Goon, please. What next?’ 

‘Nothing, father.’ 

And of a sudden the girl was so beset with confusing emotions 
that she hurriedly quitted her chair and vanished from the room. 

Before Mr. Whiston returned to his geographical drawing on 
Monday morning, he had held long conversations with Rose, and 
still longer with himself. Not easily could he perceive the justice 
of his daughter’s quarrel with propriety ; many days were to pass, 
indeed, before he would consent to do more than make inquiries 
about Charles James Burroughs, and to permit that aggressive 
young man to give a fuller account of himself in writing. It was 
by silence that Rose prevailed. Having defended herself against 
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the charge of immodesty, she declined to urge her own inclination 
or the rights of Mr. Burroughs ; her mute patience did not lack 
its effect with the scrupulous but tender parent. 

‘TI am willing to admit, my dear,’ said Mr. Whiston one 
evening, @ propos of nothing at all, ‘that the falsehood in that 
young man’s letter gave proof of a certain delicacy.’ 

‘Thank you, father,’ replied Rose, very quietly and simply. 

It was next morning that the father posted a formal, proper, 
self-respecting note of invitation, which bore results. 


GEORGE GISSING. 














LAWFUL ‘PLEASURES: 
BY GEORGE M. SMITH. 


To most men few things are more disagreeable than litigation, 
and from litigation of the ordinary kind I am as averse as other 
people. Indeed, I am able to understand and sympathise with a 
well-known broker of Mincing Lane who, whenever threatened with 
litigation, is said to produce his cheque-book and ask how much 
there is to pay. There is only one form of litigation in which 
I have been engaged, and that is in the defence of actions for libel, 
and I must confess to looking back on my experience of the 
courts of law as having been interesting and even enjoyable. There 
is a certain pleasurable excitement in being defendant in such 
actions, it being granted that the libeller conscientiously believes 
that the libel is true in substance and in fact, and that he has 
done a public service by its publication. 

There are other kinds of libel ; for instance, the innocent libel 
—where there has been no intention on the part of the writer of 
libelling any one; and the accidental libel, arising from a slip of 
the pen. An example of the first kind of libel is to be found in 
‘ Plantagenet Harrison v. Smith, Elder, & Co., and of the second 
in the peril in which I stood by the accidental insertion in the 
‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ of the name of the Crédit Foncier for that 
of another company. The first afforded me no pleasure: on 
the contrary, I wrote a cheque for the damages and costs with 
‘most igstreme disgust ;’ and the second gave me a bad quarter 
of an hour. 

When I was proprietor of the ‘Pall Mall Gazette’ I had to 
defend in Court three actions for libel, and my publisher had once 
to appear before the magistrate at Great Marlborough Street Police 
Court: as proprietor of the CoRNHILL MAGAZINE I have had to 
defend one action. As to the number of actions with which I 
have been threatened, some of them being carried nearly to the 
doors of the law courts, my memory does not serve me. But I 
remember that I invariably suffered genuine disappointment when 
Iwas informed by my solicitor that a plaintiff had withdrawn 
from proceedings. 


? Copyright, 1901, by George M. Smith, in the United States of America. 
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The first and most important libel action which I was called 
upon to defend was that of Hunter v. Sharpe (Sharpe being the 
publisher of the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’) in the autumn of 1866. It 
is still interesting as an illustration of the functions and perils of a 
newspaper. There was a certain Dr. Hunter, who appended M.D. 
to his name—though he only had an American degree—and who 
advertised to an enormous extent in the newspapers a ‘ cure for 
consumption.’ The advertisements were most skilfully worded, 
and might well impose upon the credulity of any one with a limited 
medical knowledge. My attention was first directed to Hunter’s 
advertisements by the circumstance that one of my sisters had 
died of consumption, and that my mother, who was now aged, 
suffered remorse for not having taken her daughter to this quack. 
Nothing I could say seemed to relieve her morbid condition of 
mind. I asked a friend, an eminent physician, to have a talk with 
her; but he was not more successful than myself. Hunter’s 
plausible statements were transparent enough to me, and I felt 
wrathful with him for the unhappiness he caused my mother. My 
anger with the man was increased by my knowledge of the case of 
a poor girl who lived in my mother’s neighbourhood in the 
country, and earned a scanty living as a governess. She suffered 
from consumption, and had sold all her small valuables in order 
to pay the fees of an ignorant pretender who was Dr. Hunter’s 
assistant or partner, and who had been sent down from London 
to treat her. The local practitioner, a perfectly competent man, 
assured me that nothing could have been done for the poor girl, 
and that the repeated visits and large fees of Hunter’s assistant 
were a cruel imposition. 

While I was in this frame of mind Dr. Hunter was summoned 
to a police-court on the charge of having grossly insulted one of 
his patients. This again called my attention to his proceedings, 
and I arranged with the editor of the ‘Pall Mall Gazette’ for a 
strong article about Hunter’s practices. It happened, just at 
that time, that I was making special arrangements to ensure the 
paper going to press in good time. I made the manager of the 
printing department responsible for the appearance of the paper 
ata fixed hour, and instructed him to send a formal notice to 
the editors’ room every afternoon, stating the time at which the 
last proof must be returned for press. 

When the proof of the article!concerning Dr. Hunter, which was 
written by Mr. J, M. Capes, came down to the editor’s room, there 
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were present, with Mr. Greenwood (the editor) and myself, Mr. Mat- 
thew Higgins and Mr. Fitzjames Stephen. I read the article aloud. 
‘ Well,’ said Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, ‘if you are going to print that 
article you will hear ofit!’ ‘At all events,’ said Mr. Higgins, ‘ let 
me take some of the worst of the Jibel out.’ He was a past master in 
that kind of work, and was supposed to be able to write nearer libel, 
without actually committing it, than any other man in London. 

Higgins commenced his alterations; but before he had gone 
through many lines down came the formal notice from the 
manager of the printing office. We looked at each other rather 
blankly ; then I said, ‘Hang it, let it go!’ I did not quite 
realise what would result from my words, but I cannot say that I 
regret them. In the course of a few days we were served with 
a writ, and were in the hands of the lawyers. 

We decided on a plea of justification, and had to seek our 
evidence. It was, of course, almost entirely medical evidence 
that was required, and the work of getting it together largely 
fell upon me. I found many of the leading doctors reluctant to 
appear as witnesses in a court of law, and I had a great deal of 
trouble in getting the evidence together. I used to spend the 
greater part of my mornings in the waiting-room of one doctor or 
another. 

At length the case came on; it was tried before Lord Chief 
Justice Cockburn ; it lasted five days and excited great interest. 
Nearly every newspaper in the kingdom reported it at length. My 
counsel were Mr. John Karslake, Q.C., Mr. Fitzjames Stephen and 
Mr. Quain; Mr. Coleridge, Q.C., Serjeant Parry, Mr. Hume Wil- 
liams, and Mr. Cashel Hoey appeared for the plaintiff. We hada 
long array of distinguished doctors as witnesses: among others 
Dr. Charles J. B. Williams, Dr. Risdon Bennett, Dr. James Cotton, 
Dr. Alexander Markham, Dr. George Johnson, Dr. Quain, and 
Dr. William Odling, and I may offer a tribute to the generosity 
of the profession by stating that all my medical witnesses, with 
one exception, returned the fee sent to them by my solicitor. 
Notwithstanding this generous conduct on the part of my pro- 
fessional witnesses, my legal expenses were about 1,400/. The 
money was not entirely thrown away, for the result was a brilliant 
triumph for the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette.’ 

_ It need hardly be said that I listened to the evidence with the 
most anxious interest, being aware, as I was, of our weak as well as 
of our strong points. A doctor of great eminence in his profes+ 
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sion had in the earlier editions of an important medical work 
referred to the possible advanteges of a treatment for consumption 
which by the ingenuity of counsel might be made to seem a 
cognate treatment to that employed by Dr. Hunter. When Mr. 
Coleridge took the book in his hand in the course of his cross- 
examination of one of our witnesses, my heart was in my boots; 
and when the witness left the box without any allusion having 
been made to the dreaded passage which might have been used 
with damaging effect to our cause, I involuntarily exclaimed, 
‘Thank God! he has missed it!’ I was sitting in the reporters’ box, 
and beside me was a gentleman, who was evidently much interested 
in the trial, whom I did not recognise and whom I was afraid of 
addressing for fear of his being a hostile witness. When I uttered 
the above expression he turned to me and said, ‘Oh! you are on 
our side.’ I said, ‘Iam the defendant ;’ on which he introduced 
himself as one of my witnesses and shook me warmly by the hand. 

Dr. Williams, who was in the forefront of our phalanx of wit- 
nesses, was the medical adviser of the Lord Chief Justice, who suf- 
fered from bronchitis, and it was amusing to watch his enjoyment 
in questioning his own doctor, many of the questions being some- 
what irrelevant to the case. The cross-examination of Dr. Hunter’s 
two aides-de-camp, Dr. Melville and Dr. McGregor, was very 
severe, and one could hardly help enjoying their torture. 

Among the witnesses on our side Dr. William Odling distin- 
guished himself by the clearness and perspicuity of his exposition 
of abstruse scientific facts which he made quite intelligible to the 
jury, and under cross-examination he was a match for all Mr. 
Coleridge’s dexterity. 

Lord Chief Justice Cockburn summed up at great length. In 
his charge to the jury, he said the article was unquestionably 
marked by great severity. Language had been used of the very 
strongest character. But, he added, if the facts upon which the 
substance of the article was based were true, and it was proved 
that the treatment was intentionally and distinctly put forward to 
delude patients, and to make them Hunter's victims in purse if not 
in person, the libel was justifiable. ‘Under such circumstances 
no language too strong could be employed; and to describe such 
& man as an impostor and a scoundrel was not an improper use 
of the English language.’ Though Lord Chief Justice Cockburn’s 
summing-up was marked by the usual judicial impartiality, it was 
soon apparent to which side his opinion tended, and with the more 
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serious matter were introduced remarks in a lighter vein which 
were not calculated to give the jury a favourable impression of 
the plaintiff. He startled them by remarking that, according to 
Dr. Hunter’s theory, of every four people we meet one is con- 
sumptive in either the incipient or the advanced stage ; therefore 
three of the jury must be in that condition. But he added, 
in a reassuring manner, that he should have great difficulty in 
selecting the three, and he hoped, therefore, that the jury were an 
exception to the rule. 

‘Again, he said, quoting Dr. Hunter, “if you have a hacking 
cough, if you have shortness of breath, if your pulse is accelerated 
ten or fifteen beats beyond its normal pulsation, these are infallible 
signs of consumption.” I do not know, gentlemen, whether some 
of you are, like myself, getting on in the vale of years, but I do not 
find that I can walk up the side of a hill as I used todo. Then 
there is another thing: he says that ‘losing flesh is a sign of con- 
sumption; so is gaining flesh.” You sometimes see nice rosy 
plump-looking young girls, the very picture of health, but he deals 
with them in the same way. That is nothing to the purpose: 
they have consumption. Especially if you change now and then, 
if you add to your weight at one time and lose it at another, it is 
consumption—consumption.’ 

I think if I had had no personal interest in the case I should 
still have listened with the keenest pleasure to the lucid and 
vigorous charge of the Chief Justice, given in that musical voice 
for which he was famed. Fitzjames Stephen, who naturally felt 
a strong interest in the case, fairly beamed. He wrote on a piece 
of paper and passed to me the nursery rhyme : 


Take him by the right leg, 
Take him by the left leg, 

Take him by both legs 

And fling him downstairs ! 


The quotation was not erudite nor classical, but it adequately 
expressed Fitzjames Stephen’s emotions. I answered him by a 
familiar Latin quotation, but as it is to be found in the ‘Eton 
Latin Grammar,’ I forbear to record it. 

During the summing-up Hunter, who was sitting in the well 
of the court, was very much excited and poured indignant com- 
ments into the ears of his counsel, until Mr. Coleridge moved 
away in evident disgust. 
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After an absence of two hours the jury returned a verdict for 
the plaintiff, damages one farthing. The ‘damages’ were awarded, 
not for anything that was said about Dr. Hunter’s medical practices, 
but for a remark upon the proceedings against him in the police- 
court which we were not able technically to justify. This was 
really a most satisfactory verdict for us—for to Hunter the matter 
was one almost of life or death, and if he could have shown any 
ground for appeal we should certainly have had to fight the case 
over again. But, having gained his cause, he could not, of course, 
appeal against the verdict, and in an action for libel the jury are the 
sole judges of the amount of damages. When excessive damages 
have been given the Court of Appeal has sometimes reduced them, 
but I believe that in no case have the damages been increased. 

On the day after the verdict there were leading articles of a 
congratulatory character in most of the leading journals. The 
‘Times’ described the action as one of equal importance to the 
press and to the medical profession, and said: ‘We should fail in 
our duty if we did not express our conviction that our contem- 
porary is entitled to the thanks of the public for a courageous 
attempt to protect their interests.’ 

Shortly after the trial, I was presented with a very handsome 
silver vase and a salver accompanied by an address with 181 
signatures which by their distinction and authority made the 
address very gratifying. The testimonial was presented ‘ in re- 
cognition of the important service rendered to the community by 
the “ Pall Mall Gazette” in successfully defending the action 
Hunter v. Sharpe, whereby the freedom of the press was once 
more vindicated and the right of courageous and honest criticism 
affirmed.’ 

Public sympathy with me took other forms. I found on my 
table at my office, the morning after the trial, several envelopes, 
each one containing a farthing, and I received numerous letters 
of congratulation, many of them from entire strangers. On the 
whole, we emerged from the action triumphantly. Hunter 
published a volume defending himself, and abusing everybody on 
our side. I believe that he made some attempt to bring an 
appeal, but abandoned it; in the end he left the country, and 
England was afflicted with one quack the less. Hunter was reap- 
ing a rich harvest from his dupes; his income at the time that the 
libel appeared was said to be between 12,000/. and 14,0001. a year. 
The trial at all events relieved me from one trouble, my anxiety 
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about my mother. As soon as Hunter was in a hostile position 
towards me, she naturally became a keen partisan of her son: 
no words were strong enough to express her indignation with the 
impostor. 

The next ‘ Pall Mall Gazette ’ libel suit was one of much literary 
interest. It was brought by Mr. Hepworth Dixon in November 
1872. Hepworth Dixon had been announced as the chairman of the 
London Centenary Festival of Sir Walter Scott. A contributor to 
the ‘Pall Mall Gazette,’ who was acquainted with Hepworth 
Dixon’s writings, wrote an ‘Occasional Note’ for the paper, 
objecting to the appointment to such a position of ‘a man who 
was best known as a writer of indecent literature.’ The word best 
was a very unhappy superlative ; but there was nothing for it but 
a plea of justification. The difficulty in which we were placed 
by the incautious use of that word ‘best’ will be easily under- 
stood; a milder adjective would have been quite as effective for 
the writer’s purpose, and justification would have been com- 
paratively easy. We addressed ourselves chiefly to showing what 
kind of literature Mr. Hepworth Dixon had produced ; but the 
only method of justifying the unhappy expression ‘best known’ 
was by attempting to show that the most indecent of Dixon's 
writings had had the largest sale. We did not make much of that 
contention. 

It could not be expected that our counsel or solicitor would 
wade through Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s books, and I had to set to 
work upon that unpleasant task myself, in order to extract 
materials for our brief. I got from America pamphlets and 
newspapers about the various societies of doubtful tendency which 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon had described in his books—‘ New America’ 
and ‘ Spiritual Wives.’ It was only by connecting passages, 
divided by many pages, and elucidating them by means of the 
material received from America, that one could detect the real 
grossness of the works. He was a man of considerable ability, and 
had wrapped up his indelicacy with great skill. 

The case, which lasted three days, was tried before Mr. Justice 
Brett ; the counsel for the plaintiff were Serjeant Parry, Mr. Day, 
(.C., and Mr. Gadstone; and we were represented by Sir John 
Karslake, Q.C., Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, Q.C., and Mr. Murphy. 
In addition to the ‘ Occasional Note’ the plaintiff included in the 
declaration of his cause of action an article on the work called 
‘Free Russia,’ which appeared in the ‘Pall Mall Gazette’ more 
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than a year previously, and which imputed to him the publication 
of books which were ‘obscene, inaccurate, or both.’ But of 
this earlier article we should probably have heard nothing but 
for the appearance of the ‘ Occasional Note.’ 

Mr. Hepworth Dixon went into the box and volunteered the 
statement that he was ‘an old friend’ of mine, and that he was 
‘surprised at my doing him an injury.’ The ‘old friendship’ 
consisted in my having once met him at dinner at the house of 
Mr. E. B. Eastwick; and as to my personally ‘doing him an 
injury,’ I did not see the ‘ Occasional Note’ until after the paper 
had been printed. Sir John Karslake severely commented upon 
Mr. Dixon’s violation of the privileges of the press by insisting 
on proceeding against me, as proprietor, instead of against the 
publisher of the paper; but he added, as was true, that, as it 
happened, I did not care about the disclosure of my name. 

We had a consultation before going into court: Karslake 
told me he did not think we had any chance, and scolded me 
for the ‘ Occasional Note’ as if I had written it myself! Once in 
court, however, he fought zealously and gallantly. His speech 
for the defence was as fine a piece of forensic eloquence as I 
have ever heard. It is many years sifice, but even now I can 
remember the peroration of his speech. During the trial there 
had been much discussion as to the exact meaning of the word 
‘ Mucker, which had been used by Hepworth Dixon, and it came 
generally to this, that a ‘ Mucker’ meant a hypocrite and impos- 
tor. Karslake in his peroration said, ‘And this is the man 
who, with his pen almost wet from writing these works, so filthy 
and so obscene, officiated as Chairman of the Centenary Festival 
of Sir Walter Scott. As he took his place at the head of the table 
I can fancy the wraith of that noble writer, who never soiled his 
pen by a word that would bring a blush to the cheek of the 
most innocent maiden, rising before the unworthy Chairman, 
and with uplifted arm pointing at him with his finger, and utter- 
ing the word ‘‘ MuckER”!’ 

In delivering these words Karslake drew himself up to the 
full height of his grand presence, and, stretching forth his arm, 
pointed his finger at Hepworth Dixon with an expression of the 
utmost scorn. 

The verdict was for the plaintiff, with damages of one far- 
thing. That poor farthing was a more cruel reflection on Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon than the ‘ Occasional Note’ itself, 
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A very amusing action for libel was that brought against the 
‘Pall Mall Gazette’ by Mr. W.S. Gilbert, the dramatist, in 1873. 
A letter appeared in the ‘Pall Mall Gazette,’ signed ‘ Amuetos,’ 
taking exception to certain passages in a play by Mr. Gilbert then 
being acted at the Haymarket Theatre, entitled ‘The Wicked 
World.’ The criticism was not very severe in character, but Mr. 
W. S. Gilbert thought fit to bring an action for libel, and pro- 
ceedings were at once instituted against us. 

Mr. Gilbert also complained that the ‘Pall Mall Gazette’ 
had ‘ never treated him with fairness or impartiality,’ and referred 
to many previous criticisms of his plays. 

The Judge was again Mr. Justice Brett, the counsel for the 
plaintiff being the Attorney-General, Mr. J. C. Mathew, and Mr. 
Montagu Williams; and for the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ Sir John 
Karslake, Q.C., and Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, Q.C. 

I doubt if many more amusing cases have been tried in a 
court of justice. Among the witnesses for the plaintiff were 
Mr. Buckstone, the actor, in whose part some of the criticised 
passages occurred, Mr. (now Sir Squire) Bancroft, and several 
theatrical critics. When Mr. Buckstone went into the box there 
was a broad grin on the face of every one in the court. Buckstone 
was a humourist of the first water; his very face was sufficient 
to kindle laughter; it was wellnigh impossible to look at him 
without smiling, and if he looked at you, you were instantly 
vanquished and laughed in spite of yourself. 

When this well-known and inimitable visage appeared in the 
witness-box the court surrendered itself to mirth. Counsel, 
solicitors, witnesses—the very police—all grinned; and though 
I wish to speak with great respect of the bench, I am afraid that 
Mr. Justice Brett shared the universal emotion. Karslake, in 
his most suave manner, invited Mr. Buckstone to repeat the lines 
which had been complained of. He did so with a perfect mimicry 
of a schoolboy stammering through his lesson. ‘No, no!’ said 
Karslake. ‘This won’t do, Mr Buckstone; we want you to repeat 
these lines as you do at the Haymarket Theatre.’ Buckstone 
fixed his eye upon the counsel, and Karslake bit his lip hard to 
retain his gravity. The witness then turned to the jury, and 
brought his irresistible look to bear on each man in succession, 
and each in turn succumbed. Then he looked at the judge, who 
grasped his desk with both hands and sustained Buckstone’s 
glance, doubtless upheld by a sense of judicial responsibility. 
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Buckstone then turned to Karslake again, and, in a sort of stage 
aside, said: ‘I can’t, sir! I’m too shy!’ Every one in the court 
was convulsed. The judge concealed his features by putting 
his face down upon his notes, but his back was eloquent. 

Mr. Bancroft went into the box. He was asked did he regard 
the lines criticised as immodest. ‘No,’ he said, in his finest 
manner, ‘ neither immodest nor indelicate.’ This gave Karslake 
the chance of asking one of those unanswerable questions of which 
counsel are fond. ‘Well, Mr. Bancroft,’ he said, ‘will you be so 
good as to give the jury your definition of modesty and delicacy ?’ 
The witness surveyed the counsel, the judge, the ceiling, the 
floor, and finally his own well-brushed hat, and he hummed and 
hawed, but that definition was never extracted. 

The result of the trial was a verdict for the defendant. 

There was one incident of this trial which, though it did not 
seem important at the time, one looks back upon with painful 
interest. It wasa very dull day, and during the afternoon, while Sir 
John Karslake was reading with fine dramatic effect some of Gil- 
bert’s lines, candles were sent for. Sir John took one into his 
hands and endeavoured to continue reading, but his sight appeared 
to fail, and he had to hand the papers to Mr. Fitzjames Stephen. 
This was, I believe, the first public symptom of that illness which 
shortly afterwards obliged Sir John Karslake to retire from his 
profession, and deprived the Bar of one of its greatest ornaments 
and most successful advocates. 

The most anxious half-hour I had in relation to a libel during 
my proprietorship of the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ was in connection with 
the late Baron Grant. On arriving one morning at my office my 
clerk said as I went upstairs: ‘There is a gentleman waiting to 
see you, sir, who has come from Baron Grant.’ I found a tall, 
good-looking gentleman, in a state of great excitement. ‘Are you 
Mr. Smith?’ he demanded. I bowed. ‘Are you the proprietor 
of the “Pall Mall Gazette” ?’ Another bow. ‘Do you know 
what you have done?’ ‘What have I done?’ ‘Took here, sir,’ 
he said, producing a paper; ‘do you know what has been the 
effect of this paragraph?’ ‘No,’ I said. ‘ It has occasioned the 
greatest alarm among our shareholders and caused a fall in the 
price of our shares.’ ‘ Well,’ I asked, ‘isn’t the paragraph true ?’ 
‘No, sir, not a word of it!’ 

I examined the guilty paragraph, and it was soon apparent to 
me that, by an unfortunate blunder, a mere accidental slip of 
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the pen, the Crédit Foncier, of which Baron Grant was chairman and 
manager, had been inserted in place of the name of another company 
and was described as being in liquidation. I at once saw that this 
was a serious matter which might involve heavy damages. 

I said, ‘Where is Baron Grant?’ ‘He is in the City trying 
to answer the many inquiries your paragraph has occasioned,’ 
‘Are you going to the City?’ Tasked. ‘Yes.’ ‘Then I will go 
with you.’ 

We went together and I was introduced to Baron Grant. He 
complained with bitterness, in which perhaps he was justified, of 
the paragraph. I said no one could regret the blunder more than 
I did; it was a pure accident, the mistake of a subordinate in the 
office. Anything I could do to put the matter right should be 
done. Baron Grant produced a handful of letters from alarmed 
shareholders: ‘Look here, sir,’ he said, ‘this is what you have 
brought on us,’ and he proceeded to pour on me much angry 
rhetoric. I was conscious that, in a legal sense, I was responsible, 
and I answered him with soft and apologetic words. My meek- 
ness seemed to make him still more violent. He began at last to 
talk to me as if I had committed a crime. At length I felt a 
little afraid of myself, and even more afraid of what might happen 
to Baron Grant. I stepped closer to the table, and brought my 
fist down upon it in a manner which made the ink-glass jump 
I said, ‘ We have had enough of this, Mr. Gottheimer. I am not 
going to submit to this kind of talk any longer. I will give you 
the name of my solicitors, and you may communicate with them!’ 
I was not in the humour to be amused, for I was very angry; 
but I think a looker-on would have found something entertaining 
in Baron Grant’s sudden change of front; he was almost too 
apologetic. I suspect that, owing to my addressing him by his 
real name, he thought I knew more about him than I did, and he 
probably did not desire to have poured upon himself and _ his 
enterprises the harsh light of a court of law. 

My one police court experience was when, on February 12, 
1870, Mr. Dion Boucicault’s counsel applied to Mr. Knox, the 
magistrate at Marlborough Street Police Court, for a summons 
against the publisher of the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ for a libel con- 
tained in a letter signed Azamat-Batuk, respecting a play called 
‘ Formosa’ which was being performed at the Princess’s Theatre, 
a letter which he said reflected on Mr. Boucicault’s private cha- 
racter. A summons was granted, and the parties attended at 
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Marlborough Street on February 21. Mr. Montagu Williams, 
Mr. Boucicault’s counsel, said that if the writer of the article 
would state that he did not mean to attack Mr. Boucicault’s 
private character the avowal would be deemed satisfactory ; our 
counsel replied that he would readily declare on behalf of the 
publisher of the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ that no prejudice to private 
character was intended. Mr. Williams demanded the name of 
the writer, but on the interposition of the magistrate, who pointed 
out that it was not usual for newspapers to disclose the names of 
writers and that such a demand rendered an arrangement impos- 
sible, this claim was withdrawn. The avowal was accordingly 
made, and the case happily came to an end. 

The only libel suit in which I have been involved which has 
cost me more than one farthing in the way of damages was 
brought in June 1869 by a gentleman calling himself ‘General 
George Hemy De Strabolgie Neville Plantagenet Harrison,’ 
who stated that he derived his title of General from one of the 
South American states. An article had appeared in the CorNHILL 
MaGazINE of April 1868 under the title of ‘Don Ricardo.’ It 
was a pleasant little gossipy article, giving an account of a visit 
to Spain, describing a bull-fight, a fight between a tiger and a 
bull, and between a bulldog and a donkey, with many quaint stories 
told to the writer by an Englishman resident in Madrid who was 
generally known as ‘ Don Ricardo.’ One of these stories described 
the amusing adventures of a ‘General Plantagenet Harrison’ 
and his swindling transactions. The editor of the CoRNHILI. 
naturally supposed that such a name, introduced into an article 
of this kind, was entirely fictitious—a mere humorous invention 
of the writer. But ‘General Plantagenet Harrison’ presently 
turned up in person, in a very angry mood, and straightway 
commenced an action for libel. He had been accustomed to read 
for literary purposes in the Public Record Office. This article 
had drawn attention to him, and, as a result, some difficulty had 
been made as to his researches at the Record Office being 
allowed to continue. This constituted his claim for damages. 

I wished to insert in the next number of the CoRNHILL a brief 
explanation, with an expression of regret ; but Sir John Coleridge, 
our counsel (Sir John Karslake being, unfortunately for me, 
unable to undertake the case), who had seen some correspon- 
dence between the General’s solicitors and our own, in which 
General Plantagenet Harrison’s strange pretensions were ayowed, 
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insisted that the whole business was a farce, and that nothing 
need be done. When the General went into the witness-box his 
examination and cross-examination were really very amusing. In 
his evidence he admitted that he had been in some trouble in 
Spain about a bill which he had left at a bank for collection ; 
that he had been escorted out of Spain and imprisoned at Gibraltar ; 
that, rightly or wrongly, he believed himself to be descended from 
the Earl of Westmoreland and the Plantagenets. His cross- 
examination by the Solicitor-General, as reported in the ‘ Times,’ 
revealed still more extraordinary claims. 

You really believe, I understand, that you are the heir-general of Henry VI.? 


Yes, I do. 
And that you are rightful Duke of Lancaster, Normandy, and Aquitaine? 


Yes, Iam. 
And that your title has been recognised by the Queen under the Great Seal ? 
Yes, in a licence to Sir F. Thesiger as Queen’s Counsel to plead for me. 
Her Majesty has not recognised your title in any more formaldocument? No. 
It would be rather awkward for Her Majesty if she had, would it not? Well, 
I don’t know. 
Pray, have you asserted that you are Count of Angouléme, Flanders, Anjou, 
Alsace, and Champagne? Yes. 
And of Kent? Yes; but that was some years ago. 
In re-examination his counsel asked, 
You have worked out your pedigree? Yes; I have. 
And you believe it? Yes; and I can prove it. 
After this evidence I thought we were safe, for I supposed that 
crank of this quality must fare ill with the jury. 

The writer of the article, Mr. G. H. B. Young, went into the 
witness-box and said that the story, or the materials for it, was 
told him in 1851, when he was at Madrid, by an English gentleman 
who was generally known as ‘Don Ricardo.’ The name of ‘ Plan- 
tagenet Harrison’ was mentioned to him as that of a man 
travelling under that name. At that time he believed the name 
to be fictitious. He so believed until the plaintiff made his 
complaint, and down to that time he had never heard of such 
a person as General Plantagenet Harrison, nor did he suppose at 
the time he wrote the article that it would apply to any living 
person of the name. 

Mr. Justice Lush, in summing up, told the jury that even 
although the writer of the article was not aware of the existence 
of the plaintiff, yet, as he had in fact named him and had 
- attached these imputations to his name and character, he was 
legally liable, 
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The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff, and assessed the 
damages at 50/. I must confess the verdict took me by surprise, 
and I can only suppose that Sir John Coleridge’s attempt to 
scornfully laugh the case out of court irritated the jury. 

This action is a striking example of what I may call an 
innocent libel on the part of the writer, and I think even a 
publisher may claim some sympathy for the result. It is 
difficult to see how the editor of a periodical can protect the 
publisher from an action of this description. It would be clearly 
impossible for him to examine a writer of such an article as the 
one in question as to the existence of persons who were named 
in it; and in this particular instance it will be noticed that 
the writer himself believed that the name of ‘ Plantagenet Har- 
rison’ was fictitious. 





OF SOME OF THE CONCLUSIONS WHICH MAY BE 
DRAWN FROM THE SIEGE OF THE FOREIGN 
LEGATIONS IN PEKING. 


BY THE REY. ROLAND ALLEN, 


OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND MISSION, PEKING. 


TuHaT a memorable siege like that of the foreign Legations in 
Peking cannot pass without throwing valuable light upon the 
character of the people who engaged in it, the nature of the 
causes which led up to it, and the results which may be likely to 
grow out of it, is obvious; but it may seem premature at this 
season to attempt to estimate what conclusions may justly be drawn. 
Nevertheless it would appear that a few of them are sufficiently 
clear to deserve consideration, even if the maturer knowledge of 
later days should modify or annul some of them. They may be 
briefly stated under six heads, as touching the condition of the 
capital, the advance of Russia, the retirement of the Court to 
Sian-fu, the Chinese attitude towards foreigners, the Chinese 
method of resistance, and the influence of Christian missions. 

1. The city of Peking has been desecrated, despoiled, ruined, 
depopulated. This is in itself no light thing. The Chinese 
recognise no more terrible humiliation than the occupation of a 
capital by an enemy. This has been for centuries the last insult 
which a ruler can receive, only less terrible than absolute extinc- 
tion. In that most entertaining and instructive history, the Tso 
Chiian, a State which, beset by foes, could find no means of escape 
other than unconditional surrender, was by the courtesy of nations 
nearly always entitled to demand, and generally received, the 
concession that the enemy should retire thirty miles and there 
negotiate, and the statement that terms were dictated beneath the 
walls is made always with the most decent brevity and with a 
sense of pity even for the most wicked of men reduced to such 
misery and degradation. But the foreigner in Peking not only 
dictates terms beneath the walls, he passes in triumph through the 
palace itself, and is hardly restrained from destroying it. After 
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such desecration it becomes a serious question whether the Chinese 
Government can and will return to Peking; and will not rather 
prefer to establish a new capital, or rather re-establish an old one, 
in order to represent their action as a free and deliberate move- 
ment. State considerations have often led the Emperor to such a 
course before ; there would be no ‘ loss of face’ in such a course of 
action now. But if the Court were induced to return what course 
could it take but to publish the story that the city had been 
sacked during a temporary absence of the Emperor by brigands or 
pirates from foreign lands, and that upon the return of his 
Majesty they had been driven out? ‘The same tale was told in 
1861, such an account was current amongst the people about 
Peking of the sacking of the Summer Palace, such a tale is already 
passing current in Peking itself. In the ‘ Standard’ of November 27 
Sir Robert Hart is quoted as having written to a friend a conver- 
sation with a native banker of considerable position in the city, in 
the course of which the Chinese asked, ‘ What are all these foreign 
troops doing in Peking? Have they just come here to make a 
raid on the capital?’ He evidently regarded the whole expedi- 
tion as having no higher object than loot. The conclusion is 
that the foreign Powers will be forced either to allow and so tacitly 
acknowledge that account of the present occupation, or else, by 
insisting upon their present demands for a fortified, armed, per- 
manent settlement, to render the capital impossible as a future 
seat of government. To move to Sian-fu, and to ‘save face,’ is 
possible ; to return to Peking whilst the allies are there with an 
armed force, and to admit the compulsion, to acknowledge defeat, 
to reside in a city which is held, so to speak, by the enemy, and 
to ‘ save face,’ are impossible. The Chinese must ‘ save face,’ or 
perish. 

But the city is not only desecrated ; it is despoiled, ruined, 
depopulated. Peking is a city like Nineveh, artificially created 
by the presence of the Court. It is not a natural centre of 
trade; it is not situated on any great river or any great trade 
route. It is not even the capital of the province. Neither is 
it a place of strategic importance from a military point of view. 
Its merchants, its princes, its generals, its army of soldiers and 
hangers-on are all dependent upon the Court—simply a hetero- 
geneous collection of units drawn together by the single object 
of ministering to the Court, and supplying the multitude of 
wants, necessaries and luxuries, which a Court demands. If the 
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Court were removed elsewhere the whole would break up and 
vanish away. It would be as if a multitude of waters arti- 
ficially forced into a reservoir were suddenly released. Each 
stream would revert to its natural bed, and a few drops only 
remain in the bottom of the great cistern. The history of 
Nineveh would be repeated; Peking would cease to be a 
city and sink into the condition of a second-class market town. 
But what would have happened in the natural course of events 
more slowly if the Court had simply, by the free will of the 
Emperor, migrated elsewhere, has been hastened artificially 
in this case by the inroad of the foreigner. It is not merely 
that the pumps which had hitherto filled the reservoir have 
ceased to work: other pumps have been used to empty it, and drive 
out the water which might otherwise have found its way thither. 
Peking is demolished, depopulated. After the siege I was at some 
pains to inquire of those who were best able to judge what pro- 
portion of the population was left in the city. Mr. Pethick, Li 
Hung Chang’s well-known foreign adviser, gave the highest esti- 
mate when he said two-thirds still remained, but his estimate was 
confessedly based upon very inadequate observation. The lowest 
estimate was one-twelfth, most men varied between one-third and 
one-quarter, and probably one-quarter is nearest to the truth. 
Moreover, the city is not only depopulated: much of it 
is destroyed. On June 13 the Boxers began burning inside 
the Tartar city, and the fires extended over anenormous area 
through the eastern city. On June 14 and 15 there were large 
fires in the western city; on June 16 the whole of the great and 
populous trading quarter outside the Chien mén, the central gate 
of the south Tartar wall, was destroyed, and the silver market, 
one of the richest parts in the city, reduced to ashes. On 
June 22 Mr. Bredon told me that Sir Robert Hart, the manager 
of the Russian Bank, M. Pokotiloff, and himself had separately 
estimated the loss of property by fire during the past few days 
and had all reached the same conclusion, that it was about 
1,500,000. ; but many people laughed such an estimate to scorn 
as ridiculously below the real value. But this was not all. 
During the course of the siege a vast amount of destruction was 
wrought in the city: the Legation Street from the Chien mén to 
the American Legation was razed to the ground, and countless 
shops and houses destroyed, and where the buildings were not 
wrecked they were pillaged. The city was looted by the Boxers, 
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the imperial troops, and the foreigners. ‘That which the palmer- 
worm hath left hath the locust eaten, and that which the locust 
hath left hath the cankerworm eaten, and that which the 
cankerworm hath left hath the caterpillar eaten, Nor are even 
the great walls, the pride of the city, left. The Boxers burnt the 
outside gate of the Chien mén, the invaders burnt the Sha Huo 
mén, the Ha ta mén, the Chi Hua mén, the Tung Chih mén, 
the Hou mén; the inner tower of the Chien mén was later 
accidentally burnt by the Americans. When I left the city on 
August 23 it was, in comparison with its former busy prosperity 
and multitudinous traffic, a desert. Of old it was one of the 
finest sights in Peking to stand on the Chien mén and watch 
the ceaseless procession of carts, wagons, wheelbarrows, donkeys, 
mules, horses and men, magistrates and coolies. All the stir of 
the city, all the poetry of life was there. Country folk visiting 
the place for the first time were struck dumb with astonishment. 
‘I suppose there is a great fair to-day,’ they would say. Now 
the great enceinte of this gate is a waste of bare open flagstones, 
across which a solitary coolie, or a commissariat cart, or a small 
band of foreign soldiers occasionally passes. The Chien mén is a 
true type of the city into which it leads. What it is, that the 
stranger who enters by its gates may expect to find within. If 
the Chien mén is brimming with life and bustle the city is 
prosperous, trade good, life joyous ; if the Chien mén is dull the 
city is dull; if the Chien men is desolate the city is desolate also. 

It would be hard to guess how long it would take even in 
times of peace and security, under good government, good 
guidance, to restore the wreck ; it is almost impossible to believe 
that even if the Court returned to-day the city could for many 
years recover its wonted vigorous activity, Latest reports from 
Peking add another horror to the scene. The refuse of this huge 
hive of men is usually removed, in part at least, by a vast army 
of scavengers who, aided by the kites and crows, preserve 
from pestilence a population which heaps all its filth at its doors. 
For four months now that army has been scattered. The houses, 
deserted, are full of the accumulated horrors of months of neglect ; 
in many the dead bodies of the inhabitants rot. The winter cold 
may seal it all up for a few months, and then the spring will 
come, and who can tell what woes the warmth may let loose? It 
is never a very pleasant duty to walk the streets in the early 
spring; it may chance that next spring it will be death to walk 
the streets at all. 
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Nor is the city alone worthy of consideration. The misery 
which the present disturbances have caused in the whole district 
round Peking is incalculable. When we came away we saw 
villages in flames, we saw villages still standing, we saw good 
crops; but we saw no husbandmen. At a time when, in other 
years, the fields are full of busy workers, when every crop has its 
watcher’s booth to ward off thieves, when carts go to and fro 
laden with fruit and grain, when threshing-floors are busy and 
every man, woman, and child is called out to labour, there was 
everywhere the same dull stillness. We went into houses and 
farmsteads ; broken cups and plates lay about on the floor, an evil 
stench warned the visitor from corners, the water from the wells 
had a peculiar and ominous taste suggestive of disease and death. 
‘Where can all the people be?’ we asked, but no one could 
answer. They were not all dead. Many were, perhaps, hiding 
in the rich crops for want of which they will now perish of 
hunger. Since then foreign troops have pushed their way in 
and out through many villages. Wherever they went the same 
signs followed. The fear of the invader was stronger than the 
fear of starvation, and the crops were deserted. Now during this 
winter the price must be paid. The harvest is past, the cold has 
set in, and the poor people are naked and destitute. What a 
land into which to invite a sovereign who must call the sorrows 
of his people the punishment of his own sins! 

2. Of all the Powers which have been the instruments of such 
misery Russia alone has gained any material advantage. Russia 
has undertaken to ‘pacify’ Manchuria, and doubtless after her 
own fashion will succeed in ‘ pacifying’ it. She has got all that 
she wants. She will be fully employed for the next few years in 
restoring and enlarging the Manchurian railway system, making 
good her hold upon the new territory, and preparing for the next 
step. She can afford to pose as the friend of China, urging 
lenient measures, anxious to pass over past misrule and to make 
things easy for the present Government to return to Peking. 
By so doing she not only secures what she has already gained, 
she not only takes up an apparently gentle and friendly attitude 
towards the Chinese, which will deceive them into yielding more 
and more easily to her influence, but she avoids the one great 
danger to her future progress which would be raised in the 
establishment of a strong, progressive Chinese Government, able to 
defend its own territory in the future. The danger to the West, 
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the real Yellow Peril, is not the Chinese alone, or even the 
Chinese allied with the Japanese, but the Chinese led by the 
Russians. Thus the present disturbances in China have been a 
gain to Russia in every way. The Boxer movement and the 
siege of the Legations have opened the way for her obtaining all 
that she at present desires ; the present disunion amongst the 
allies in China, the daily increasing tendency to follow the ill- 
advised philanthropy of America, and avoid present difficulties 
rather than overcome them, promise the success of her designs 
in the future. The other Powers have thus far gained nothing 
whatever, and by their mutual jealousies, disunion, and vacilla- 
tion display to the world their hopeless incapacity for dealing 
with the situation, convince the Chinese of the vanity of their 
pretensions and the emptiness of their threatenings, and prepare 
the way for a renewal of the disturbances and the further success 
of Russian encroachment. It would be vain to expect that the 
European Powers should take any strong line and carry it out to 
its fulfilment, but it is none the less painful to see the inevitable 
result of weakness growing daily nearer. If the first result of 
the siege, the ruin of a great city and the desolation of a fair 
province, is a consideration to make one weep, this second result 
is a consideration to make one alarmed for the future progress 
and peace of the world. 

3. The present crisis has revealed an unexpected strength in 
the Chinese Government. It would appear that the Court has 
only to retire to some inaccessible city to render all Europe help- 
less. At Sian-fu the Emperor has only to wait until the times 
are changed, and the foreigners are forced by mutual disagree- 
ments to pray for his return. The country generally has shown 
no desire to seize this opportunity to rise and dethrone him. All 
the bitterness of the people is poured out upon the invader. No 
viceroy has repudiated his allegiance, no province has risen. 
Never have the people seemed so united. It is true that none 
obey his orders so implicitly as to draw down upon themselves the 
fury of the allied Powers; but none side with the allies or 
endeavour by their aid to set up an independent throne. Before 
the outbreak we heard frequent rumours that such was the design 
of Yuan Shih Kai in Shantung ; since the outbreak such rumours 
have ceased. Before the outbreak there were continual insur- 
rections against the Government in all parts of the country; 
since the outbreak the only risings have been those of men eager 
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to force the viceroys into active opposition to foreign invasion. 
It is true that at one time we heard of a Ming dynasty pretender 
in the south, but so little has he succeeded that his name is 
scarcely mentioned and is generally unknown. The Chinese 
Government has, therefore, managed to take up an almost impreg- 
nable position. The wrong which it has done cannot be avenged. 
The desecration of Peking, the desolation or even the depopula- 
tion of the whole province of Chihli are insults indeed, but not 
irrecoverable disasters. Cities have been sacked before in China, 
provinces have been wasted. With the proper official explana- 
tions the Chinese Government can return, if the way is made 
sufficiently easy, and prepare at its leisure for a new and more 
successful attempt. 

4, The strength of the present Government is due, as we have 
seen, to the attachment of the people. But by nature the people 
dislike and writhe under the Manchu tyranny. That they have 
not seized this opportunity to cast. off the yoke is due to the 
fact that for once Government and people are at one in a 
common hatred of the foreigner. If the siege of Peking had 
proved nothing else, it would have proved effectually that rulers 
and ruled are united in this one feeling and purpose. This hatred 
is due, not to any general dislike for strangers, from which 
the Chinese, as a rule, are singularly free, but, as I tried to point 
out in the November CoRNHILL, to the deep-rooted conviction that 
the European intruders are men possessed of might, but destitute 
of any true sense of right, that their objects are not honest, nor 
their means praiseworthy. That the Powers, as a body, have not 
given the Chinese much reason to think otherwise, no one can 
deny. What, then, is the natural conclusion to be drawn from the 
siege, and the consequent action of the Powers? Have the allied 
forces given the Chinese any good reason to think that they are 
actuated by any better motives than they have displayed in the 
past? It is hard to believe that the better-class, sober-minded, 
industrious Chinese will be converted by the conduct of the cam- 
paign into the belief that after all these European Christians are 
guided solely by principles of benevolence, justice, sincerity, 
truth. It is hard to believe that the Chinese will hate them the 
less if they find at the end of a long and ghastly war that they 
are no better off than before, but have simply heavier burdens 
laid upon them by force of arms. But it is a matter of crucial 
importance that this hatred should be overcome. In dealing with 
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the South African problem no one fails to remember the necessity 
of using all possible means to overcome or weaken racial prejudices 
and ill-will. Surely, in dealing with the Chinese, this element in 
the problem cannot be disregarded. It is not enough to make 
peace anyhow, by mere brute force, or even by untimely conces- 
sions. It is absolutely necessary that the European Powers should 
keep ever in view the truth that peace enforced by fear alone is 
not good peace. It may be necessary for the moment to restrain 
the fierce outbreaks of hatred by force, but it is wiser and in the 
end better policy to devise means by which the causes of hatred 
may be gradually removed, and that can only be done by con- 
vincing the Chinese that the foreigner is guided by other motives 
than those of commercial and territorial greed. 

5. The late disturbances have thrown singular and most 
instructive light upon the Chinese methods of action. The 
foreigners themselves prepared the way for the present miserable 
condition of affairs by stirring the hearts of the whole nation 
against them. But few, if any, of the foreigners understood what 
good use the Chinese Government could make of the material 
which they so light-heartedly supplied. No one, I suppose, had 
any idea of the skill and secrecy with which the Government 
could foster and employ the rising force of the Chinese feeling. 
A few, no doubt, did prophesy that this feeling amongst the 
common people was fast coming to the point at which a second 
Tai Ping rising might be expected ; but no one knew what careful 
measures the Court had taken to use that rising for its own ends. 
It was certainly a surprise to our military officers to find the whole 
country stocked with arms and ammunition sufficient to equip a 
countless host of volunteers. Yet such was the case. The 
European Powers were prepared to meet the regular army of the 
State; they were utterly unprepared to meet the nation in arms. 
It is one thing to fight the Chinese Government when it thrusts 
into the field its host of soldiers, ill-armed, ill-fed, unled. The 
Japanese did that, and the world knows the result. It is quite 
another thing to meet the nation, armed indeed by the Govern- 
ment, but urged into action, not from above, but from below, not 
by arbitrary command from headquarters in a cause for which the 
fighting men care nothing, but by an internal natural impulse in 
a cause which every man understands and holds hisown. Hence- 
forward, as Sir Robert Hart has pointed out, the dread of the 
foreigner will not be the Government but the people, not the 
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paid army but the volunteers. Before that army European forces 
are useless. Against the Government, to win victories is to win 
the campaign; against the people, to win victories is to win 
nothing, unless victories are followed either by armed occupation 
or conversion. For then the moment the armed force retires the 
people rise again. Iam not speaking, of course, of imaginary 
invasions of the West by hordes of Chinese, but of the peaceful 
pursuit by foreigners of commercial and other more or less useful 
projects in China. Few people in England understand at all the 
power of the Chinese democracy. The Government in China 
must have behind it the goodwill or the acquiescence of the 
people or it fails. Mr. A. R. Colquhoun, in his ‘ Transformation 
of China,’ pointed this out with sufficient clearness. Now at the 
present moment the allied forces have to deal not only with 
the Government but with the people. They may be able to 
coerce the Government. How can they coerce the people? The 
Government has shown that it follows, and by following leads, the 
people. It must either follow, and so lead, or perish. In the 
future it will act, as it has ever done, with the most consummate 
skill in combining the forces of autocracy with those of democracy. 
The past few months have shown plainly enough what will be the 
inevitable result and the means by which it will be pursued. 

6. The only hope for the future lies, then, in one of two 
courses. Sir Robert Hart is perfectly right when he argues that 
the only choice lies between the partition and the Christianisation 
of China. Partition seems to be out of the question ; the Chris- 
tianisation of China, Sir Robert Hart says, lies outside the limits of 
practical propagandism. It is doubtless true that there is no hope 
of such a miraculous spread of Christianity as ‘to convert China 
into the friendliest of friendly Powers, and the foremost patron of 
all that makes for peace and goodwill.’ Yet on this question, 
wherein lies truly the only hope of the future, the late siege has 
thrown much light. If there seems no hope of the progress of 
Christianity removing the peril which threatens European inter- 
course with China, there does seem good hope that the spread of 
Christian missions may greatly mitigate its horrors. In Peking 
the Europeans were saved by the native Christians. Few people 
outside the small circle of students of missionary annals had any 
idea that there were such numbers of Christians in Peking; the 
foreign Ministers themselves seem to have regarded their presence as 
likely rather to increase than to lighten the danger of the besieged, 
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The event proved here the truth which the history of European 
wars all over the East and in Africa has abundantly proved 
elsewhere, that Christian natives are the strongest support which 
the European can find in the event of any trouble with heathen 
races. In other words, Christian stands by Christian, racial 
instincts give way to religious. Thus in the present problem 
these two facts stand out clearly as of the first importance : (1) the 
advance of Christianity is generally, by politicians, largely under- 
rated ; (2) the conduct of the native Christians shows the power of 
this motive to make men stand by those from whom they have 
received spiritual benefits. -In Chinese language, the Christian 
becomes infected with a poison which does eradicate from his heart 
that hatred for the foreign devil which the heathen regards asnatural, 
proper, and patriotic. Furthermore, the influence of Christianity in 
China or in any other place is not to be gauged by the number of 
baptised converts. I heard, while actually writing these lines, that 
a year ago the British Consul in Pakhoi warned a medical mis- 
sionary from setting foot in a village not more than three miles 
from the city, because of the known hostility of the people. In 
that village there are to-day only six baptised Christians, of whom 
two or three are children; yet the state of public opinion has 
been so altered that the villagers will not suffer even the children 
in the streets to shout after a foreigner the mild abuse of ‘ foreign 
devil’ without visiting the offence with a sound thrashing. In 
the article in the ‘Standard’ from which I quoted above the con- 
versation between Sir Robert Hart and the Peking banker as 
illustrating the ignorance of the people in things political, the 
author adds: ‘ The only people who can and do gradually correct 
these notions, and give the people an inkling of the truth, are the 
despised missionaries.’ Where go the missionaries, there go the 
influences which tend to remove racial prejudice and increase 
sound knowlege. 

Any one who takes the trouble to read carefully Mr. Michie’s 
pamphlet ‘ Christianity in China,’ or the chapter in Lord Curzon’s 
‘Problems of the Far East’ which deals with the missionary 
question, may easily gain a view of the vast difficulties with which 
Christianity, as it is at present propagated, has to contend. But 
he may get only a one-sided and distorted view. The real truth 
lies here: If Christianity, burdened with all these disadvantages, 
has yet been able to accomplish and is accomplishing so much, 
how great would be its success if it were taught rationally and 
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consistently by a properly equipped body of men! If, as the 
result of the present trouble, people in England and elsewhere 
would begin to take a sincere and thoughtful interest in the great 
problem before us ; if they would discourage the wild and danger- 
ous projects of visionaries and free lances ; if, instead of trying to 
force upon the Chinese all the contradictory and conflicting sys- 
tems of Western denominationalism, and the arbitrary dictates of 
autocratic church governments, they would try to learn how best 
to graft the fundamental principles of the Christian religion upon 
the sound stock of Confucian morality ; if they would diligently 
seek to uproot the vicious semi-political interference with Chinese 
government, central and provincial; if they would insist that 
foreign influence should never be used to bend the course of 
justice in the courts, in a few years the efforts of Christian missions 
would appear in a changed attitude towards foreigners on the part 
of the people ; and what the people decree is the main concern. 
As it is, the missionaries represent to the Chinese the only 
practical illustration of the doctrines of benevolence and sincerity 
which they are taught to believe are the guiding principles of 
Christian nations. Under happier auspices, the self-denial of these 
agents of the Churches, brought home to every province and shire 


of the great Empire by the visible proof of hospitals and other 
countless works of charity and mercy, would effect strange things, 
and might even, if time were allowed, work that miracle which 
Sir Robert Hart and all other sane men under present circum- 
stances regard as impossible. 
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ON THE PLEASURES OF TEXTURE. 


A FOOLISH mathematician has pointed out that melody is finite. 
Without agreeing with the corollary, that music must be a 
vanishing art, the proposition involuntarily starts us on the 
search for fresh materials from which we may construct artistic 
pleasure. 

The cultivation of the olfactory nerve has already been fre- 
quently suggested, and if the expression be permissible, a ‘ concert 
of smells’ at once opens up an infinite vista of future enjoyment. 
The necessary instrument which would ‘throw’ the different 
odours into the hall, in succession or simultaneously, in obedience 
toa keyboard of the customary pattern, is easily conceived. As 
easily can we imagine a discord of, say, ‘ garlic and boot-polish,’ 
or ‘ turpentine and rose-oil ’ dissolved in the enchanting harmony 
of ‘lemon-peel and Moselle-soaked woodruff, and the great 
pleasure to be derived therefrom. A melody of flower-scents in 
quick succession, accompanied by booming chords of vintage 
clarets and burgundies, would also be delightful. In fact, examples 
could be multiplied indefinitely. 

The many objections to a scheme of this kind are obvious but 
pertinent. I will mention but two. 

The first and most important one is no doubt to be found in 
the climate of our northern countries, which renders the neces- 
sary development of the sense of smell practically impossible. 

The second, which would tend to prevent the popularisation of 
this art, and therefore threaten its extinction sooner or later if it had 
any existence, is the impossibility of exercising it privately in an 
adequate manner. The necessarily cumbersome machinery, the 
great expense of providing the materials where quantity is as 
essential as quality, put this beyond question ; and where there 
are no amateurs there can be no artists. 

For the first requisite, in the proper development of any art, 
is a large intimacy and growing proficiency in those practising it 
for pleasure, and the consequently increased activity of those 
following it professionally. 

If I cannot read my score at home, or imitate the long-haired 
lion on my own fiddle or piano, I shall cease to visit opera house 
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and concert hall; if I cannot have my portfolio of etchings of 
prints, and have no picture to hang over my sideboard, I shall no 
longer take a duly appreciative interest in the public galleries ; 
and if I cannot read my poet at home, I will never go and hear 
him recite his verses at the town hall. 

The while many people have turned their attention to the 
nose as a possible art-factor in the future, the importance of the 
touch-sense as a means of conscious pleasure seems to have been 
entirely overlooked. 

The sense of touch is already much keener than that of smell, 
and even without any preliminary training can minister to the 
greatest sensuous pleasure, while it is astounding to what an 
extent a short period of deliberate exercise augments its power. 
It is moreover possessed by every part of the body, and the 
gradations of intensity engendered by a successive application of 
the producing medium based on this fact are not the least pleasure 
of its perception. 

Before proceeding to the practical exposition of my subject, it 
is necessary to investigate its artistic bearings, and the first 
question to be answered is: ‘ What is artistic enjoyment?’ We 
look at a good picture or hear a fine symphony; the eye or ear 
receives an impression, which it transmits to the brain; the 
brain reacts on the perceptions of the eye or ear, and thus (the 
matter coming by the senses, the form from the mind) the 
elaborate artistic pleasure is constructed. The nearer an art is to 
its origin, the more must its enjoyment be sensuous and the less 
intellectual. Every art must necessarily pass through a long 
period of development before it can properly be so designated ; in 
fact, art is merely a deliberate and elaborated exercise of the 
various senses. It originates in the simplest employment of the 
receivers of personal or extraneous productions, taking no count 
of any resultant reaction of the mind on the notices of these 
senses. When this is perceived the first step towards expansion 
of such notices into a means of artistic and intellectual enjoyment 
is taken. 

It is at this point that we now stand with regard to the art of 
exciting the brain consciously by an impression conveyed through 
the sense of touch, and starting from which we must go forward 
to its perfection. It will be said that any further development is 
an impossibility, that the idea of intellectual form in connection 
with texture is madness ; and at present proof in contrayention of 
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such objections can, of course, be only inferential. Did the pre- 
historic scratcher on bones dream of Raphael or Titian ? Can the 
chanting savage and gong-beating cannibal imagine a Brahms ? 

The simultaneous enjoyment of many textures will be the first 
step forward, for although we can notice various touchings on 
different parts of the body at the same moment, the brain is not yet 
capable of assimilating these impressions into one organic whole. 
The careful observer will discover either that the mind receives 
these in quick succession, or that one single impression pre- 
dominates to the exclusion of all others. Even should the mass 
be dimly perceived as a homogeneous superstructure, it argues the 
certainty of future success rather than present capability of proper 
enjoyment. 

Having thus defined the goal towards which we must advance, 
I come to my subject proper: to show how far the present power 
of the touch sense for recording impressions on the brain can 
minister to sensuous pleasure. 

I shall develop the idea by practical hints only, and, although 
the degree of enjoyment will naturally vary with the individual, 
the fundamental truth of what I shall put forward will be acknow- 
ledged by all. 

The esthetics of texture present as yet no pressing questions, 
and must, for the time, ‘ stand over.’ 

I have noticed above that the sense of touch is, although in 
different degrees, vested in every part of the body, but for the 
present purpose of illustration I shall select three only, which 
seem to me to be the most intimate in their relations with the 
brain. These are: 

1, The mouth (lips, palate, tongue, teeth). 

2, The tips of the fingers. 

3. The sole of the foot. 

The ever-fascinating subject of food and the delights of the 
table has formed the subject of innumerable volumes, but to my 
knowledge it has never been pointed out how much our pleasure 
in many dishes is due to the sense of touch. The ‘feel’ of a 
delicate substance between the lips, between the teeth, or between 
the tongue and roof of the mouth, contributes as much to the 
enjoyment of a good meal as the ‘taste’ of the food consumed. 
Almost every kind of edible has this property of agreeably stimu- 
lating the brain through the sense of touch, and requires only 
conscious exercise to add an entirely fresh feeling of eager anti- 
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cipation and subsequent happiness to the feelings of the diner, 
In some cases indeed the pleasures of touch far outweigh those of 
taste ; notably in the case of the apple, where the action of biting 
contributes at least seventy-five per cent. of the joy in eating, and 
has endowed this fruit with an entirely undeserved fame for 
flavour. The meeting of the teeth in the juicy flesh of an apple 
in perfect condition communicates a thrill of ecstasy through the 
whole system which is unsurpassed by any other fruit. 

In much the same case is the fresh truffle, although the pro- 
portion of taste and touch in making up the total of bliss in eating 
it is perhaps more nearly equal. 

The acknowledgment of these facts will not in the least lessen 
the pleasures of the palate, for touch and taste can live in perfect 
harmony side by side. It will, on the contrary, increase 
immensely the delights of the table, for in proportion to the 
knowledge of why we enjoy does our capacity for such enjoyment 
increase. 

I think this part of the subject can now be left to the dis- 
criminating investigator for further individual development, but 
before proceeding I should like to note that what I have said 
about food applies equally to drink. Especially has old wine— 
claret and burgundy or fine Rhenish in particular—the power of 
strongly impressing itself on the sense of touch, although it is 
more difficult than in the case of solid food to separate the texture 
from the action on the palate. It is, perhaps, superfluous to 
mention that the touch sense of the mouth can be excited with 
equal success by objects not meant for consumption, e.g. the 
grape-skin, the cherry-stone, &c., but opportunity, except in the 
case of a cigar, is of course not so frequent. 

We now pass to the tips of the fingers, where the sense of 
touch is more delicate and acute than in any other part of our 
body. The hourly contact of our hands with other bodies opens 
here not only the largest field of speculation, but also the widest 
range for individual exercise and research. To extract from the 
objects handled in the course of our daily duties in the highest 
possible degree the pleasure contained in their texture will 
render an otherwise monotonous and dull calling not only 
tolerable, but enjoyable, and therefore healthy. It is, of course, 
not possible in the confined space at my disposal to go into 
details, but the mine of pleasure here opened is so easy of access, 
so inexhaustible in wealth, and so readily exploited that every one 
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will find the way to it without trouble, and will never quit it, 
once he has experienced its supreme delight. 

While the ordinary objects of daily life are the most obvious 
sources of gratification, there are many ways of obtaining a 
greater happiness in exploring nature for superior founts of 
inspiration. Thus, it will be found that by gently moving the 
first finger forwards and backwards beneath the chin of a young 
child the most exquisite sensation of pleasure is received. Again 
examples could be multiplied indefinitely; but it is not my 
purpose to pursue the subject further, not only because individual 
tastes differ, but because the discovery of these extraordinary 
means of employing the touch sense add a good deal to the 
enjoyment of their result. 

In connection with the use of the fingers it will be well to 
briefly notice the pleasure of the unexpected, which has so large 
a share in the elements of every art. It is hardly necessary to 
mention that in this case, as always when treating of common 
art factors, the doctrine remains the same whatever part of the 
body serves to receive the impression. It is only for purpose of 
illustration that I include the gratification of that which comes 
upon us ‘ with a fine suddenness’ under the present heading. I 
again allude to the meagreness of my examples, not in apology, 
but as a reminder that | am conducting this party as far as the 
hall only, and that every one can explore the thousand and one 
rooms of this palace of delights, and whenever he wishes. More- 
over, as I mentioned above, personal discovery increases pleasure 
here as elsewhere, and as I would wish to awaken the interest 
of genuine explorers in the ‘dark continent’ of my location, it 
would ill become me to curtail ‘such joy’ as ‘ambition finds.’ 

Pass, then, your finger along some smooth surface of polished 
oak or royal satin, where closed eyes cannot anticipate the shock 
of a sudden obstacle or inequality, and enjoy its abruptness ; or 
trail your hand in the water of a swift stream over the side 
of a boat stemming the current, and feel the thrill of meeting 
a whirling eddy, which shall drown the steady, stimulating 
opposition of your running river, and be happy. 

We must now turn to the third, and in some respects most 
important, receiver of touch impressions on our list—the sole of 
the foot. 

Considering the care we take in preventing contact with 
Mother Earth, this part of cur body is extraordinarily impres- 
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sionable—a fact for which we must be duly grateful. There is 
: | no one of us who does not spend a great deal of time in walking, 
. | either from room to room, to and from office, or for exercise. 
| Now the pleasure derived from the impression of texture on the 
i | sole of the foot will, when duly appreciated, do much towards 

f refining that tedious and savage mode of progress known as 
i } walking, and, as such, should be assiduously cultivated. In fact, 
by concentrating the attention on the messages received by the 
| brain from the ground traversed, this barbarous relic, which ‘ the 
| tyrant custom’ has, so far, forced us to bear becomes an artistic 





tt exercise. ; 
When walking for exercise or straining after a view, careful j 
attention to the texture of the ground covered becomes even 


i more important. By taking our attention off the hill we climb, 4 
im | it minimises fatigue, besides stimulating the brain, while no 2 
im | amount of ‘ walking dream’ will ever interfere with the outlook. 

a The ideal place, however, for exercising will be a perfectly 


i level plain, where there is no hill or vailey that can possibly divert 
attention from the ground-texture. Such are to be found in the 
Vi perfect tennis-lawn, the soft springy turf of the ‘ breezy downs,’ 
i and above all in a long stretch of hard wet sea-sand traversed by , 
it bare feet following the ebb tide. This will communicate to the 
whole system an ecstasy of healthy happiness worth many 
hundred miles of travel to attain. 
Almost an equal amount of enjoyment may be extracted from 
a short walk over sharp pebbles or flints; but this ought, 
perhaps, more properly to be considered when dealing with the 
Hi ‘ pleasures of pain,’ where an aching tooth becomes a raging joy, 
i than under our present heading, although a strict line of demar- 
cation is difficult to draw. In any case, it will be well for those 
| | who possess the aptitude for appreciating the delirious transports 
; 








of physical suffering to experiment in this direction with texture ; 
they will be amply rewarded. 

Brief and incomplete as this first introduction to the pleasures 
of texture must necessarily be, I hope it will prove a finger-post 
directing many to the right road. There is no doubt that the 
proper exercise of our touch sense can do much towards brighten- 
ing and giving new interest to our daily life and occupation, and 
its cultivation with this object alone in view cannot fail of 
showirg most excellent results. 

At the same time we must not lose sight of the nobler 
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heights to which our sense of touch is guiding us, and, while 
awaiting the time when intellectual beauty shall crown our 
efforts with the laurel of art, do all within our power to hasten 
the advent of that glorious day. 

I have purposely refrained from dwelling on the other side 
of the picture. Whule practically and theoretically I cannot 
admit any pertinent objections, there is no doubt that the proper 
perception and development of the touch sense, while increasing 
the pleasure of pleasant surfaces, will also materially augment 
the distaste of repulsive ones. The arguments in reply are 
obvious, and, while not entirely surmounting this obstacle, hold 
good as much as they do in the other arts. 

It is at least certain that the employment of the touch sense 
as a means of artistic pleasure has two great advantages over all 
rivals : 

1. That no expense is entailed in its pursuit. 

2. That every man is his own artist. 

And it will be admitted that we have discovered the art of the 
future. 
Oscar EVE. 
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VOYAGING WITH BOERS ON A GERMAN 
MAIL-BOAT, 


THERE were special causes of interest in this particular voyage. 
Only a fortnight ago it had been announced that Paul Kruger 
was to be a passenger, and though that contingency had been 
dismissed it was understood that a large influx of Boer fugitives 
and allies would board us at Delagoa Bay. 

Nature has done a good deal for the little seaport of Natal, 
but man has done more. Despite the bold and bushy bluff that 
guards the landlocked bay from the great southern surges, and 
the tongue of shaggy sandhills that shield it from the eastern 
seas, the tidal ‘slake’ or sheet of water was accessible only to 
vessels of small tonnage, and that very fitfully, until the Govern- 
ment ran out breakwaters and piers, imported costly dredgers and 
tugs, and built wharves along the waterside. For fifty years this 
process of improvement has been going on with such success that 
now large ocean steamships enter the harbour, unload, and leave 
with less difficulty and delay than may be encountered at many 
natural harbours of world-wide fame. What military operations 
owe to the excellence of the facilities afforded at Durban, at the 
port and by rail, official testimony has already recognised. 

Landward the hills were lost in the glare of sunshine and 
heat-haze. Beyond them lay many a scene that has now become 
sadly historical. For nearly a year these heights had been given 
up to battle and bloodshed, and hostile Boers still threatened, 
and were soon again to attack and destroy British property and 
life in British territory. But the back of the war was broken— 
its flames were flickering out, and the strenuous work of reparation 
had begun. By mighty efforts, through terrible experiences, in 
spite of many failures, the Empire has retrieved and reasserted 
itself. It has re-established supremacy and routed republicanism. 
The flag that was to be ousted from South Africa has been planted 
in the two States, the retention of whose independence was the 
pretext of the invaders. Their governments have themselves to 
thank for the confusion that has awaited their designs. They 
played a daring and defiant game, and they have lost it. And 
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now comes the sequel. South Africa has to be rebuilt. The two 
warring races have to be reconciled. Enmities have to be 
appeased ; unity encouraged. Experiences in store for us were 
not to be without instruction in the conditions of that problem. 
The northern coastlands of Natal resemble the southern sea- 
board. They are bold, wooded, and picturesque. Cottages dot 
the foreground ; stretches of plantation rise here and there from 
the beach. As you pass river-mouths the shafts of mill-houses 
spring out of the valleys. Forty miles on is a farm named 
‘Chaka’s Kraal,’ where seventy years ago the merciless despot 
was done to death by his brother, Dingaan. A line of railway 
now traverses the district as far as the Tugela, beyond which 
stretches Zululand. For fifty miles the coast there retains a 
pleasant outline. It is comforting to think that one gazes still 
upon British territory. Sixteen years ago it was nearly slipping 
out of the Empire’s grasp. Germany first, and the Boers of the 
‘New Republic’ afterwards, all but succeeded in getting hold of 
St. Lucia Bay in 1884 and 1886. The prompt action of a 
governor, a gunboat, and a colonial legislature saved the situation, 
and prevented the planting of a foreign and hostile flag on the 
seaboard that intervenes between Natal and Portuguese territory. 
That contingency—thus happily averted—would have marred the 
map, and led to consequences which, though fatal to the Empire 
and disastrous to the Colonies, need not now be considered. 
Delagoa Bay, much vaunted as a harbour and much coveted 
as a possession, is an arm of the sea 28 miles long, and so 
broad that both sides are not visible at the same time. Shoals 
and banks abound, and a pilot hulk is stationed, as though in 
mid-ocean, out of sight of land. Hours passed after taking in 
the pilot before the port itself came within view. Six miles off 
shore we came to the British flagship Doris, anchored with ample 
seaway round her, ready for any emergency that might arise at 
that critical stage of affairs. We learned later that the field- 
glasses of Transvaal refugees were constantly directed at her, 
mistrustful of her mission. The adjacent land is very low and 
unattractive, and the channel across the bar is narrow as well as 
shallow. Reuben Point, the northern sentinel of English River, 
is about 150 feet high, and it is there that the residents mostly 
live, but there is little that is distinctly Oriental or even Portu- 
guese about the aspects of the town. It owes its development, 
like its neighbours, largely to the expansion of gold-mining, and 
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wholly to the enterprise of foreign merchants and speculators. 
Commercially it is a product of the hinterland. Beyond the 
limits of the town there are few evidences of colonisation. The 
estuary on which it stands forms a secure and spacious harbour, 
when once entered, but there are neither wharves nor piers nor 
training walls. Vessels are discharged by lighters on to the 
beach or on small jetties. English, French, Portuguese, and 
German gunboats were in harbour, together with a Messageries 
vessel and one or two other ships. The place has been improved 
up to a certain point. Some of the. roads have been hardened 
and street lamps are provided, but bars are abundant, and the 
authorities have been greatly perturbed by the inrush of ‘ un- 
desirables’ from the Transvaal. The foreign brigades who have 
been helping to fight the battle of independence for other people 
have flocked down to the nearest neutral port, to find themselves 
unpaid and destitute after their heroic efforts in the camp and 
field. The Dutch officials of the Netherlands Railway Company, 
their occupation gone, were hastening back to their homes in 
Holland, as may be imagined, in no amiable mood. A thousand 
Italians were said to have already embarked on the French 
steamer, and we had not been long at anchor before boats from 
shore flooded our decks with a motley throng. Dirty and un- 
shorn, they crowded up the steps, only too eager to stand on the 
deck of a neutral ship. Many of them bore bundles of soiled 
blankets, suggestive of many a bleak bivouac, and of large contact 
with mother earth. Each was required to show his ticket at the 
gangway, and some were turned back because of their inability 
to produce one. Several were people of better class. One grizzled 
old gentleman sat patiently on his trunk, evidently thankful for 
such a resting-place. He was a very high official from Pretoria. 
Women and children formed a goodly quota, the former anxious 
and downcast, the latter startled and diverted. I thought of the 
trainloads of open trucks, packed closely with refugees from Boer 
rule, that crowded into Natal railway stations just a year ago, and 
felt that time—and war—had brought about their revenges. 
Lourengo Marques was a harbour—of sorts—long before 
Durban was recognised as such. Vasco da Gama planted a settle- 
ment there 400 years ago, and ever since Portugal has kept a 
foothold on the spot. In the early twenties a British surveying 
expedition made the south bank of the river a base, and Captain 
Owen, in the two volumes that embody his records of the cruise, 
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gives many interesting particulars about the country and the 
native tribes. The former looked to the eyes of the seamen very 
much as it looks to us now, eighty years !later, while the latter 
closely resemble in manners and surroundings their successors of 
to-day. The place was terribly fever-stricken. At least half the 
crews were carried off by the prevailing maladies, fever and 
dysentery being the most common. Exposure to night mists, 
sleeping on the ground, and abuse of stimulants came to be 
recognised as the sources of evil, and care, in respect to these and 
other points, reduced the death-roll. Nowadays, drainage, avoid- 
ance of low-lying marshlands, and attention to sanitation are 
found effective against disease. The planting of eucalyptus has 
also done much to combat malaria. A few years ago the Governor- 
Generalship of the Mozambique Colony was removed to Lourengo 
Marques, and the province was very fortunate to have in Colonel 
Machado a capable, high-minded, and energetic administrator. 
How long he would be suffered to remain there had to be seen.! 
Frequent changes of governors are one of the evils of Portuguese 
rule. 

When England in a weak moment allowed the British boundary 
claim to become a matter of arbitration, she lost an opportunity 
that will never recur. At that time the interests at stake in the 
Transvaal were inconsiderable. Diplomacy, supplemented by 
equivalents, would have availed to secure to Great Britain this 
harbour, the possession of which would have rounded off the 
limits of her South African empire and made her the undisputed 
mistress of all the trade routes to the interior. But ‘Empire’ was 
a negligible phrase in those days, and South Africa was a bother 
and a bugbear. Marshal MacMahon’s award was received with 
equanimity, and the finest natural harbour on the seaboard 
remained in Portuguese hands. Thanks to Mr. Kruger’s dogged 
persistency, the railway started by Colonel McMurdo was carried 
on to Pretoria and is now in the hands of British generals. That 
it must ever play a conspicuous part as one of the four great 
arteries of the South African railway system is-beyond doubt, but 
under existing circumstances it is never likely to become again 
the dominating factor of railway and fiscal policy that it has been 
in the past. 

When we started at midday next morning the ship was full of 
life, A more motley throng—an odder assortment—could hardly 


1 He has since been recalled to Europe, 
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be conceived. It comprised Briton and Boer—just released from 
a deadly life-grip—Germans and Portuguese—Austrians and 
Italians—Belgians and Hollanders—Frenchmen and Switzers—to 
say nothing of Asiatics and Africans. Here were American, 
Dutch, and German attachés, who had been representing their 
governments with the Boer forces, Doctors and nurses of Dutch 
and Swiss ambulances were sure evidences that the war game on 
regular lines was up. British unattached officers attracted by the 
war ; members of Indian and Australian forces travelling home by 
the quickest route; an American correspondent gathering views 
for New York magazines and London journals; a vivacious and 
most companionable visitor from Lahore and Simla, captain of a 
Punjaub volunteer corps, friend of Rajahs, and the best of good 
fellows, were but some of the occupants of the first cabin. There 
were other not less interesting notabilities. The late Treasurer- 
General of the Transvaal, a quiet, grizzled Dutchman of sixty-five, 
spoke English well, and we had many talks while pacing the deck, 
though we never touched upon the war. I may here say that at 
the outset I determined to avoid that topic in conversation with 
our fellow-passengers from the Transvaal, as the only way to avoid 
unpleasantness, and I had no reason to regret the rule. Mr. 
Malherbe had only been a quarter of a century in the Republic, 
having proceeded thither from the neighbourhood of Capetown. 
He had been engaged, before taking office, in business both as 
farmer and storekeeper, and seemed a sensible and progressive- 
minded man. My impression was that he would gladly welcome 
any reasonable project of federal union. I did my best to impress 
upon his attention, as well as upon that of other like-minded com- 
panions, the merits of the Australian Commonwealth Act as an 
embodiment of the freest constitution known to man. It was 
understood that the ex-Treasurer (who was my son’s cabin mate as 
far as Beira) would have brought on board two millions’ worth of 
gold, had it not been impounded by the Portuguese authorities at 
Lourengo Marques on account of ‘ undischarged liabilities.’ The 
late Postmaster-General of the Transvaal, though. an old acquaint- 
ance, was not at first recognised, having parted with his beard and 
whiskers. The quiet and peaceable-looking citizen of former days 
had developed into a fiercely mustached, loud-voiced personality 
of distinctly aggressive type, and I was not surprised to learn from 
an English journal that he had proclaimed the bitterest hostility 
to all things English, His bark, however, is probably worse than 
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his bite. More intangible as a type was Piet Grobler, a tall young 
fellow, blue-eyed and amiable in aspect, who, though under thirty, 
had for years filled the office of Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
and who, I was told, had, with young Smuts, the Attorney-General, 
played a potential part in the issue of the ultimatum and the 
vigorous prosecution of the war. Mr. Grobler is entirely self- 
taught, but a highly intelligent and studious young man, an 
ardent admirer of Rome, where he spent several days a few years 
ago, and distinctly a person of aspirations and ambitions. <A 
devoted husband and father—both wife and child were with him 
—he was never heard loudly discussing debatable topics, but it 
was unpleasant to be assured that he was the author of the insult- 
ing accusation addressed to the British Resident at Pretoria 
shortly before the war broke out. As he is fairly certain to play 
a part in the early future, it would be satisfactory were he able to 
repudiate that gross performance or ready suitably to atone for it. 
I had imagined that Mr. Reitz, the late State Secretary, was 
responsible for the composition of the ultimatum and attendant 
documents, with all their truculent and mendacious indictments, 
but I was told that he had throughout played quite a subordinate 
part, and that the younger members of the President’s entourage 
had urged on the war. At the same time, though regarded as 
somewhat of a ‘ duffer,’ Mr. Reitz was admitted by all to be a man 
of unquestionable honesty, sincerity, and patriotism. In the case 
of most of the leading Transvaalers the burden of their complaint 
was the hardship of having to face and start life anew, after all 
their years of toil and striving—as well, let us add, as of power, 
scheming, and intrigue. It would be difficult to say to what 
extent these victims of destiny were bearing off their sheaves with 
them; they certainly showed no evidences of destitution or want. 

In addition to the; three officials I have named there were 
many other notable personalities, with whose antecedents we 
became acquainted as the voyage went on. Professor Molengraaff 
held high university degrees in Holland, and was for several years 
State Geologist in the Transvaal. The excellent work he has done 
there had just been embodied in an admirably printed volume, 
prepared at the State Printing Office, and well illustrated with 
maps and diagrams, delineating the geological conditions of the 
richly endowed regions lying on both sides of the Drakenberg. 
The Professor is an enthusiast on his work, and as it lies outside 
the region of political activity it may, let us hope, be continued 
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without interruption under the new dispensation. He showed an 
appreciative letter he had received expressing Lord Roberts’s 
acknowledgments of valuable services rendered after the occupa- 
tion of Pretoria in connection with the identification of sick and 
wounded on the Boer side. Captain Ram, who went out in 
January to report to his government at the Hague upon the 
scientific aspects of the war as seen from the Boer side, I found 
to be a most cultured and reasonable companion, most anxious to 
learn all that was possible about the genesis of the strife. He 
confessed to me that he had never been led to regard the point of 
view I endeavoured to place before him—that of the British 
colonist who had lived and laboured in South Africa for a lifetime, 
all whose interests and ties were centred in the country, whose 
efforts had secured its development and progress, and who claimed to 
be as fully and properly a son of the soil as any Boer Afrikander 
of the late republics. How many of the men who have fought for 
and with the Boers have no claim to this category it would be 
most instructive to ascertain. We had a good many such on 
board. A quiet, good-looking young Irish-American was amongst 
the most bitter Anglophobes. He had had the wrongs of his 
parents, he said, to avenge, but the Boers had disappointed him. 
He had gone out expecting to fight for a weak but free people, but 
he found a small monarchy. For some of the Boer generals he 
had nothing but contempt, but of others, and notably of Botha, he 
spoke with enthusiasm. Never had he seen any leader who im- 
pressed him as did that young Natal-born republican with so high 
a sense of strength, benevolence, and goodness; and that seems 


‘the generaltestimony. Although he had not received a cent for 


his services he did not repine, but he spoke with scorn of some of 
his fellow-passengers, big and stalwart, who were running away 
from their country, while some of its burghers were still in the 
field. Wounded twice, he had, we were told, a splendid record 
for bravery. The best and hardest fighting he had witnessed was 
at Dalmanutha, on Buller’s march to Lydenburg. I have little 
doubt that the Boers owe much of their success to the services of 
such allies as he must have proved to be. The most hostile and 
aggressive pro-Boers in the first saloon were a Swiss doctor and a 
German officer. The former overflowed with wild stories of British 
cruelty and treachery ; the latter was a simmering volcano of re- 
sentment ; but as both confined their outbursts mainly to the 
smoking-room, I was happily oblivious of them. Five Dutch 
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‘ sisters °—from Holland—were the friends of everybody. They 
had nursed, on the Transvaal side, both Boer and British patients, 
and freely admitted that the latter were as conspicuous for 
patience and gratitude as were the former for impatience and 
irritability. Amongst the;other passengers I may mention one with 
an historic name who was returning from a high post in German 
South-West Africa, a most agreeable and genial companion; an 
accomplished young Austrian Count, fresh from his second 
hunting trip to Rhodesia; and a noble-looking German ‘ director,’ 
who joined us at Tanga. We brought with us from Durban 
passengers of a different order. The Bishop of Lebombo, in 
Northern Zululand, a fine, tall, bearded man of the ‘ muscular’ 
Kingsleyan type, was hastening to his diocese amongst the moun- 
tains, from attendance at the Provincial Synod. This good 
prelate was said to devote nearly the whole of his stipend, some 
4001. a year, to the cause of mission work. Disdainful of ease or 
luxury, content with the simplest food, he tramps about the 
roadless ruggednesses around him, a splendid example of the race 
he represents, and of the religion whose lessons he enjoins. In 
his case, living and toiling as he does amongst savages who have 
no formulated faith of their own, but whose minds are readily 
impressible by ideas of right or wrong, Lord Salisbury’s timely 
protests would not be applicable. One or two other priests—long- 
coated and swarthy, and also denizens of the second saloon—were 
on their way to stations in the interior. A party of lay and 
clerical missionaries, but all in secular habit, fresh from Scotland, 
and bound for Zambesia, were full of enthusiasm. Two of them 
had been married just before embarkation, and they were passing 
the honeymoon at sea in the study of native languages. All the 
day up to bedtime they might be seen with their young brides 
conning grammars and dictionaries, and murmuring to themselves 
aboriginal phrases in accents which, so far as one could judge, 
would be found strangely unintelligible to the African ear. With 
them was a highly intelligent young practitioner bound on a three 
years’ mission to the upper regions of Nyassaland, full of ardour, 
a keen observer, a foe to aleohol—an excellent type of the young 
Anglo-Saxon adventurer of to-day. Of such Equatorial Africa 
absorbs yearly a goodly contingent, but it would be hard to say 
how many of them return, scatheless, from the ravages of exposure, 
hostility, or climate, or to how many the Dark Continent proves a 
region of disenchantment and failure. They are, nevertheless, 
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the pioneers of civilisation and commerce, and whether they stay 
or leave, or die or live, or succeed or fail, they deserve the 
kindly recognition of their countrymen and mankind. 

Two or three ladies, unaccompanied by masculine protectors, 
bore well-known names. One was that of a famous young Boer 
general, familiar to the defenders of Mafeking. She told us 
that her husband’s whereabouts or present fortunes were ab- 
solutely unknown to her. When last heard of he was still in the 
fighting line, hotly irreconcilable, and the lot of his sickly and 
refined young wife claimed the sympathy of all. In the second 
saloon were congregated a crowd of notabilities not less interesting 
than we had in the first. <A tall, soldierly, handsome Boer in 
khaki attracted my eye early in the voyage, partly because he 
continually looked hard in my direction. We were in the Red 
Sea before I discovered that he was a Cape Colonial rebel, a 
cousin of the first besieger of Mafeking, and the right-hand man 
of De Wet, prior to that ubiquitous leader’s retirement beyond 
the Vaal. The passing of the Treason Bill by the Cape Parlia- 
ment had, I fancy, determined him to escape while he could 
from the area of its operation. He spoke English fluently, and 
had been latterly carrying on a flourishing business in Aliwal 
North. Sympathy with kith and kin beyond the Orange River, 
and yearnings for republican ascendency, had presumably led to 
the astounding folly that had made him an outlaw and an outcast. 
Yet he seemed cheerful enough and well-to-do, and intended, he 
said, to settle in the Western States of America. He was 
accompanied by a bright young son of fifteen, a lad in knicker- 
bockers, who had acted as his father’s ‘adjutant’ during the war, 
and who wore a green badge on his coat-collar. A nicer-looking 
or more intelligent boy. one seldom meets with, and it is to be 
hoped that, reclaimed and repentant, he will find his way back, 
as a loyal citizen of the coming confederation, to the land of his 
birth. Among the second-class and even third-class passengers 
were several Boers and foreigners of wealth and standing who 
had been unable to find berths elsewhere—the Director-General 
of Telegraphs amongst them. Another Dutch boy, loose-limbed 
and fleshy, but of man’s stature though only a child in years, 
was reputed to have brought down many a ‘rooinek.’ His 
infantile, chubby face seemed suggestive of sugar-sticks rather 
than of slaughter. I have omitted to mention a remarkable 
personality, a former civil servant of the Cape Government, but 
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latterly in the postal service of the Transvaal. Though of Dutch 
origin, he spoke English perfectly, and was a man of culture and 
manner. His right leg, injured in infancy, was twisted up and 
useless, and he hobbled along aided by a crutch and a stick. 
Yet he had been an active and eager fighter in the roughest 
places, wherever his pony would carry him. He was a splendid 
rider, and had been wounded once or twice. Among the many 
amateur musicians on board he was one of the most tuneful and 
assiduous, with a repertory of serious and sentimental songs 
wholly unsuggestive of rancour or battle. 

On leaving Delagoa Bay we stuck for some hours on the bar, 
which is not a narrow ridge like that at Durban, easily reduced 
by dredging, but a widespreading sandbank, stretching some 
distance from the shore. Other shoals menace the entrance, and 
it is difficult to see how they can be dealt with except by 
engineering works on an enormous scale. 

Beira, which stands a few feet above the level of the sea at 
the mouth of the broad estuary; Pungwe, reminded me ol 
Durban. Brightness and gaiety are distinct notes of the 
Rhodesian outlet. A regatta in the afternoon enlivened the 
rippling waters of the bay. The natives who ply the boats were 
well set up, well disciplined, and merry types of their race. A 
sea-wall has already been commenced. Three years ago a high 
tide, driven by a fierce storm, almost submerged the town, but a 
moderate expenditure will suffice to secure protection from such 
contingencies. 

We parted company at Beira, not only with some of our 
missionary friends, but with one or two residents at Salisbury, 
the upland capital of Mashonaland. It is pleasant to find that 
the troubled experiences of its early days have been succeeded 
by happier times. Peace seems fairly assured and the country 
is slowly developing. The climate at that high altitude is 
pleasant and the travellers are glad to return thither. One had 
held an official position for five years, and was a good specimen 
of Cape public schoolboy. Rhodesia has been exceptionally 
fortunate in attracting the services of high-minded, intelligent, 
young Englishmen, colonists in many cases, home-born in others, 
but in all excellent types and representatives of their country. 
Whatever may have happened in the turbulent conditions of 
early settlement, no one can now deny that the local adminis- 
trators do admirable work amongst the native population. 

Two uneventful days passed while we steamed at leisurely 
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speed through a tropical sea, crinkled by the light head-winds 
which pleasantly ruffled the air. 

It is surprising how well and readily Transvaalers talk the 
language they have been so eager to proscribe. Their women 
folk appear to prefer it to their own. The little native girl who 
acted as the Groblers’ nursemaid chattered like an English damsel. 
The children might have been British-born. Though the 
language question has played so important a part in the course 
of events, it is a matter of sentiment rather than of practical 
importance ; and though the Hollanders have done their best to 
keep it alive, they are themselves the bitterest censors of the 
patois which passes current among Afrikanders as ‘ Dutch.’ 
They say that it no more resembles the mother tongue than the 
coster’s patter does the English tongue. They are ashamed of it 
as a degradation of the parent language, the perpetuation of which 
is one of their incentives to the acquisition of South Africa. 
Equality of status for both English and Dutch is one of the 
conditions they hope for in any future settlement; but the taal 
is not what they mean by the latter. Nor did they in any way 
appreciate my suggestion that the growing use of that dialect by 
the coloured and half-caste populations of the Cape Colony and 
the late republics, in preference to English, seemed to indicate its 
maintenance as the daily speech of the native folk. The Dutch 
in Europe appear to dread the submergence of their language as 
well as of their nationality by the rising tide of Teutonism, and 
to have cherished the dream of Batavian ascendency in South 
Africa for both. 

Passing over our impressions of Zanzibar, pleasant though 
they were, I may note that during the first afternoon we spent 
there a smart French cruiser entered port and exchanged salutes 


with the Sultan’s yacht, to the manifest delight of the repub- 


licans. As the sharp, keen reports passed from ship to ship, eyes 
gleamed, and ‘ Mooi! lekker mooi!’ (‘Good! very good!’) was 
ejaculated. Not many days had elapsed since the same ears had 
heard the same sounds from death-dealing cannon amidst the 
craggy heights near Lydenburg and Barberton. These evidences 
of naval power on the part of ships not flying the hated flag 
caused, no doubt, a kindling heart-throb in the breasts of those 
self-exiled Afrikanders. On the following morning a British 
transport, the Hawarden Castle, looked in, and curious glasses 
discovered signs of khaki aboard her. She was bound to Durban, 
with troops from ‘ie Mediterranean, and was regarded by our 
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Boer friends with looks much less appreciative than those which 
two days ago met the French gunboat. As we passed close 
astern of the familiar old ship—I made three voyages in her 
years ago—hundreds of ‘Tommies’ swarmed over the bulwarks 
and gave us hearty cheers. They evoked no response from men 
who seemed rather dismayed by this unexpected but not in- 
opportune evidence that the resources of the ancient power 
against which they had been vainly fighting for a year past were 
still unexhausted, and that all the figments by which they had 
been bamboozled on that point were nought but lies. It was a 
wholesome lesson which I did not grudge them. 

Beyond Mombassa the coast stretches north-eastward for 
1,100 miles without a stopping-place. Such harbours as there 
are have no importance. Somaliland is the home of one of the 
finest African races, but it lends itself, as yet, to neither trade 
nor civilisation. The route is a lonely, and was to us an unruffled, 
track. We sighted no vessel, and seldom saw the shore. For 
five days the passengers were thrown absolutely on their own 
resources. Quoits, deck billiards, ‘ bull,’ chess, and cards were 
their chief absorptions. They paced the crowded deck, dodging 
chairs and people as best they could, whenever heat made 
exercise possible. They read—in three languages—and they 
talked, but seldom loudly on controverted topics. It would not 
be right to repeat much that was thus heard in the free inter- 
course of ship life. Boer comments upon Boer generals rather 
surprised me. British criticism of British generalship was fairly 
matched by Boer strictures on Boer leaders. Joubert, Lucas 
Meyer, Schalk Burger, and Erasmus, amongst others, were all 
blamed for inefficiency and failure; but for Louis Botha and 
De Wet all had praise. The former was described as an embodi- 
ment of goodness, bravery, and every soldierly merit. ‘ I have never 
met a man,’ said a foreign ally, ‘who looked so completely what 
he was—true, large-hearted, and courageous.’ French was one of 
the British generals they estimated highest. The same informant 
told a touching story of a British wounded soldier, upon whose 
breast he found a portrait of his sweetheart, with a letter from 
her. He sent both to the girl, with an account of her lover's 
gallant end, and received a grateful acknowledgment. On 
another occasion he was taken prisoner by an old friend who 
had fought by his side in Cuba, and who subsequently fell into 
his own hands, each in his turn releasing his former comrade and 
present enemy. 
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Among other impressions produced during the voyage were 
three which, as confirmatory of prior convictions, deserve to be 
set down here. The first was the incapacity of the Dutch 
Afrikander to see any side—or, rather, the merits of any side— 
save his own. His instinctive impulse to regard South Africa as 
his exclusive and God-given inheritance, and to regard his race 
as the traditional sufferer from imperial injustice and wrong, has 
blinded him to his own shortcomings and culpabilities, not less 
than to the claims of Great Britain and her colonists on the 
continent. Not less impressed was I by the evidence of Holland’s 
potential part in the ordaining of events. I had never before 
fully realised how passionate had become the craving of the 
patriotic Hollander for the creation of a great Dutch-speaking 
republic in South Africa, where the Batavian language and 
nationality might be perpetuated long after the little parent land 
may have been swallowed up ina Teutonic empire. A dread that 
Holland as an independent national entity may disappear in the 
expansion of imperial Germany has been not more influential 
than the hope that a new Holland on a vaster scale might arise 
in the southern hemisphere. This hope has, I believe, been 
quenched by the war; but it is a question worth consideration 
whether recognition of the language might not avail, as in 
Canada, to soothe racial susceptibilities and abate national 
rancour. The last conclusion to which I need refer was that 
jealousy of Anglo-Saxon pretensions and achievements as a world- 
power is the mainspring of foreign hostility and dislike. Had 
England not spread her wings as a pre-eminently successful 
colonising power over the far places of the earth, had she not 
claimed to be what she is—the ‘mother of innumerable realms,’ 
the parent of free peoples in free States—the antagonism shown 
towards her would never have been evoked. Her greatness has 
been the goad of international animosity. 

At early daybreak one morning we were close to Cape 
Guardafui, the easternmost point of Africa. Despite the latitude 
—only eleven degrees north of the Equator—the crisp, invigo- 
rating air made the bridge deck a pleasant resort from the muggy 
regions below. We were close to the shore, whose striking 
outlines already glowed with the rosiness of the sudden dawn. 
First came False Cape, a bald craggy headland, absolutely void 
of vegetation, and a landmark that has at times drawn ships to a 
sudden doom. Further on is the true ‘Cape,’ rather like Cape 
Point (of Good Hope) in aspect, but bearing on the scarred seams 
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of its face the clearly defined semblance of a lion’s countenance. 
Thus is the kingly and typical beast of the Dark Continent 
reproduced by Nature at two out of its four extremities, the Lion’s 
Head and Lion’s Rump at Capetown being matched by the Lion’s 
Face at Guardafui. 

Twenty-three years ago two near relatives, travelling northward 
on their wedding journey, suffered shipwreck on this desolate and 
forbidding shore, and the story of their adventures and hardships 
comes back with painful vividness as we steam past the beetling 
cliffs that witnessed their wonderful escape from deadly perils. 
They had travelled by the Union Company’s coasting steamboat 
Kaffir as far as Zanzibar, and there transhipped into the British 
India Company’s steamer Cashmere. Up to this point the voyage 
had been fair and pleasant. Among their fellow-passengers were 
two missionaries who, with their families, were returning after years 
of toil to England. It was a fine night, with only a moderate sea 
running. About nine o'clock, when some had gone below for the 
night and others were on deck, a shock, a quiver, and a muffled 
crash combined with the sudden racing of the screw to tell the 
tale of disaster. The vessel had manifestly struck on rocks, and 
terror pervaded the ship. Rushing to the side, the dark loom of 
the land and the white lines of the breakers showed that the vessel 
was aground on a reef not far from shore. The usual orders were 
given, and steps taken. Boats were unloosed; passengers were 
bidden to muster. Though the ship reeled and lurched, though 
the seas dashed at times over the bulwarks, and the escaping steam 
roared out of the pipes, more or less composure prevailed. It 
was no easy matter in the dark to proceed with the necessary 
preparations for transporting the lives on board to an absolutely 
unknown strand, but the boats were hurriedly manned and swung 
out. In one was placed my sister, together with the missionaries 
and their children. Her husband remained on board, anxiously 
watching operations. He soon perceived how perilous the position 
was, as the boat, hanging free at the davits, swung to and fro 
with each lurch of the ship, every concussion with the ship’s side 
threatening its destruction. Recognising the inevitable, he called 
out to his wife, ‘When the boat swings to again, jump to 
me.’ She had on her knee one of the missionary children, but 
when next the little craft dashed, with the vessel’s starboard reel, 
towards the ship, she caught her husband’s outstretched arms, 
and with her burden was dragged on to the deck. Nor was it a 
moment too soon, for when the boat swung off again her tackle 
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parted, and out into the foaming sea her helpless occupants were 
hurled. The death—a death-cry—that went up from them rang 
for weeks in the listeners’ ears. 

Letting his wife and the child down through the skylight into 
the saloon for shelter from the confusion on deck, my brother 
gathered together such portables as could be carried and 
awaited the next orders. There were no more catastrophes. The 
other boats fared better, and in due course the passengers, 
diminished, alas! in number, with the crew, were all safely landed, 
and passed the rest of the night till dawn in such discomfort and 
anxiety as may be imagined. But the supreme fact of immediate 
safety made present and prospective sufferings seem light by com- 
parison with the fate that had been so mercifully averted. . With 
daylight, of course, came other troubles. Want of food and shelter 
on that bare, pitiless, and sun-scorched shore had to be faced, but 
provisions were obtained from the stranded ship, and rough resting- 
places were rigged up. Arabs from the neighbourhood appeared 
on the scene and were bribed, by money and offers of spoil from 
the wreckage, to supply camels for transport to the nearest settle- 
ment. Notorious for their hostility to Europeans, they’ were 
almost as great a source of anxiety as the seas had been, but they 
earried out their engagements with fair fidelity. A three days’ 
march across a desert land brought the ocean’s outcasts to a little 
village on the Gulf of Aden, from whence after a day or two’s delay 
they were conveyed by a reeking and pestiferous dhow to the 
nearest seaport, there to be picked up by a coasting steamer and 
carried over to Aden. From thence all was safety, delicious 
comfort, and restful sailing. The dark memories of those evil days, 
however, long haunted the minds of the sufferers, while the little 
child, so cruelly orphaned, after being tenderly cared for, was 
handed over, well and strong, to its guardians in the old country. 

While we coasted swiftly past the scenes of these dire 
experiences all was fair and blithesome. We were passing west- 
ward from the land of barbarism and from the younger world, and 
the mighty spirit of the old, old North seemed to meet us with its 
embraces. How enkindling that feeling is only those who have 
lived long in distant undeveloped countries can properly under- 
stand. A day later and we cast anchor at Aden, England’s 
second Gibraltar, and reached the beaten highway of the world’s 
eastern commerce. Our Boer companions again betrayed anxiety 
on being in British waters, under the guns of a British citadel 
and close to British gunboats. Reassured by their fellow- 
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passengers, some of them ventured ashore, and came back mani- 
festly impressed by the magnitude of the defences and the 
impregnability of the arsenal. They were rather surprised to 
find how little notice was taken of their presence. Two or three 
sturdy ‘ Tommies’ came aboard and were scowled at by some of 
our shipmates, one of whom murmured audibly: ‘I hate them.’ 
In her eyes they symbolised deserted homes, blighted prospects, 
and baffled ambitions. As for honest, confiding, simple-hearted 
Tommy, he was divided between a desire to have ‘a smack at 
them Boers ’and a yearning to get home again after five years’ 
service at Rangoon and other tropical stations. 

Faithful, uncomplaining, heroic Tommy! I have seen you 
lately in your tens of thousands tramping patiently on the brown 
soil of South Africa, ready, fearless, enduring, eager to fight your 
country’s battles and to uphold her imperilled flag. I find you 
here, on the verge of western Asia, under these cinderous, sun- 
baked crags, just the same quiet, homely, unmurmuring fellow, 
not the less cheerful in the discharge of duty, and quite as glad 
to drink the health of your countrymen in a glass of German 
beer on board a German mail-boat ! 

Another ten days’ voyaging over glassy seas, amidst stifling 
heat, brought us to Naples. In spite of the combustible elements 
on board we had passed a month in perfect peace and harmony. 
The social atmosphere of the ship matched the weather. What- 
ever bitterness of feeling might ferment did not betray itself on 
the surface. Briton and Boer talked together and even discussed 
the war, with no apparent loss of temper. Mr. Kruger’s birth- 
day (which is also the anniversary of the ultimatum) was 
celebrated, I believe, in both saloons, by some of his late subjects 
with the usual consumption of champagne, but the tactful 
captain forbade any political allusions or references, and the 
functions were known only to the participants. Absolutely un- 
eventful as regards the common incidents of sea life, the voyage 
was full of interest and instruction in other ways. When we 
landed at Naples I was more persuaded than ever that the war 
now closing had been inevitable; that England has been fighting, 
not the Boers only, but foes and forces it is needless now to 
indicate ; and that all will come right in South Africa if the lines 
of policy laid down by both imperial and colonial statesmen are 
pursued with steadfast purpose and conciliatory temper. 
ANGLO-AFRICANUS. 











A BOER’S OPINION. 


[It seemed that a review of Mr. Paul Botha’s notable pronouncement would 
form an interesting pendant to the experiences of the distinguished writer and 
traveller who has signed himself ‘ Anglo-Africanus,’ and there follows accordingly 
a notice by a frequent contributor to these pages who also desires anonymity.—Ep. 
CORNHILL. ] 


ORIGINALLY written in Dutch by Paul M. Botha, and translated 
into English by his son, this little pamphlet is certainly worthy of 
our serious attention. Within the space of a few pages—less 
than fifty—it clearly and succinctly explains the causes from 
within and without which have brought about the present 
deplorable state of affairs in South Africa. We have perhaps 
arrived at a surface understanding of most of these causes, but it 
will come as a surprise to many that a typical Boer should per- 
ceive them so plainly and judge them so fairly and impartially. 

For twenty-one years Mr. Paul M. Botha had sat as a 
member of the Volksraad of the late Orange Free State, and no 
one who reads his genuine, manly burst of grief and indignation 
can doubt that he is a true patriot, and that his voice and vote 
would always have been found on the side of moderation and 
common sense. 

It is inexpressibly pathetic to think of this old man, belonging, 
as he says himself, to the soil of the country, one of a family 
which has fought and worked for the creation of the Orange Free 
State, having to stand helplessly by and in his old age see his 
country ruined, its homesteads burned, and its people practically 
reduced to beggary. Nor does it make it any easier for him to 
bear these frightful calamities to know that he foresaw and did 
all in his power to avert them. So lately as September 1899 did 
Mr. Botha try to hold a meeting at Kroonstad to protest against 
the then fast-approaching war, but the madness which is the 
precursor of ruin had seized on his people, and he tells us that he 
was not even allowed to raise his voice. 

In a fair and manly spirit, but with a clear perception of the 
relations of effect to cause, Mr. Botha first deals with what he 
may well call ‘ England’s mistakes.’ With these we are ourselves 
by this time tolerably familiar, but in his enumeration of them 
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$ ’ ‘ 
the old Boer’s quaint phraseology takes an unconscious touch of 
humour—as, for instance, when he deplores the vacillations of English 
statesmen with regard to their policy in South Africa. He says: 
One day England blew hot and the next cold. One moment she insisted on 
swallowing us, and the next moment she insisted on disgorging us. For example, 
the Orange Free State was declared British territory because a Governor said, 
‘You can never escape British jurisdiction.’ Then we were abandoned because 
the next Governor said ‘the country was a howling wilderness.’ The Transvaal 
was annexed, and Sir Garnet Wolseley declared: ‘The rivers will sooner run 
back in their course than that England will give up the Transvaal.’ Shortly after 
that the Transvaal was retroceded, after Majuba, because the British Ministry 
said, ‘We have been unjust in annexing this country.’ It is the jerky hand on 
the reins which makes us jib. 


Mr. Botha emphatically declares that this weak and spasmodic 
policy has made the Boer distrustful and contemptuous of British 
statesmen ; nor, indeed, is it easy to see how he could be anything 
else. Other grave mistakes and blunders are pointed out with 
equal clearness and force, yet the conclusion this shrewd old 
patriot arrives at is that under no other than the British flag is 
peace and prosperity possible for South Africa. It is to try and 
persuade his deluded countrymen of this fact that he publishes 
what may be considered a passionate appeal to those who still 
have any regard for the true welfare of the war-torn States. 

It is significant that in his trenchant indictment of the policy 
of those who are responsible for the war and its far-reaching 
effects of misery and ruin, Mr. Botha makes no mention whatever of 
the Uitlanders’ grievances, nor even of the deplorable Jameson Raid, 
as among the causes which led to the outbreak of hostilities in 
October 1899. He puts the right saddle on the right horse, and 
that horse was simply the personal ambition of Mr. Kruger and 
his small but mischievous band of followers. Even greater is his 
condemnation of Ex-President Steyn, whose motives are shown 
as being still meaner and more personal than Kruger’s. 

Mr. Botha lays great stress on the necessity, in considering 
the situation and how it came to pass that a whole people 
naturally pastoral and peaceful could have been so duped by 
a handful of self-seeking adventurers, of realising how ignorant 
is the typical Boer. He ascribes this amazing ignorance to 
the complete isolation of the veldt, which has existed from 
generation to generation, and which makes the people, as he 
tersely puts it, so much ‘easier to mislead than to lead.” He 
quotes, as an example within his own immediate experience, 
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how they threatened to stone him because he was in favour 
of railways in the Orange Free State. This ignorance of the 
true course of events is fostered by the newspapers, which 
Mr. Botha truly designates as ‘ pernicious rags, largely subsidised 
by Kruger ;’ and he deplores that his ‘ poor people through want 
of education have to swallow undiluted the poison prepared for 
them by such unscrupulous schemers.’ 

Another cause of the strength of the wave of rebellion 
which is laying the country waste is to be found, Mr. Botha says, 
in the abuse of pulpit influence. ‘A religious people’s religion is 
being used to urge them to their destruction.’ Of this he gives 
examples. His statement has unconsciously been borne out even 
further than it goes by a deeply interesting letter from the 
correspondent of the ‘Daily Mail,’ Mr. Edgar Wallace, who 
describes, in a recent issue of that journal, a religious service 
which he attended at a little village near Port Elizabeth a few 
weeks ago, and where the righteousness of resistance to the 
‘oppressor’ was openly preached, and every sort of appeal, based 
on lies, to ignorance and passion was urged with truly dramatic 
effect. With both press and pulpit thus using all their strength 
to press tighter the bandage over the people’s eyes, is it any 
wonder that they are still blind and deaf to the voice of common 
sense, and greedily swallow such statements as Mr. Steyn’s when 
he told the burghers at Kroonstad, less than a year since, that 
‘the British had lost 64,000 in killed, whilst we had only lost 
200, and asked them to see the hand of God in this;’ or such 
assertions as that 60,000 Russians, Americans, and Frenchmen 
were on the water coming to their aid and might be expected any 
day, that China had invaded and occupied England, and that God 
was killing the British all over the world with bubonic plague ? 

In his impeachment of the two ex-Presidents, Mr. Botha leaves 
to Mr. Steyn the benefit of the doubt as to whether he is more 
fool or knave, though the balance of evidence inclines towards the 
latter assumption. In his account, however, of Oom Paul’s career 
and motives, the trumpet gives forth no uncertain sound, and in 
a few lines he draws a picture of the combination of avarice, am- 
bition, and hypocrisy which, joined to an indomitable will, go 
to make up the character of the man on whose head, as he plainly 
shows, rests the responsibility for a frightful war. To Mr. 
Botha’s simple practical mind it is an amazing thing that 
such a man should have English sympathisers, and should be 
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received and féted in the civilised countries to which he has fled 
with well-lined pockets, to avoid the consequences of his own actions; 
actions from which he alone has not suffered. We are shown the 
hypocritical old ‘ dopper’ visiting the sufferers after the great dyna- 
mite explosion, shedding what the Pretorians themselves laughed 
at as crocodile tears over his ‘poor burghers,’ and heading a sub- 
scription list with a promise of ten pounds which is unpaid to this 
day. Nor would he disgorge a shilling of the millions he had 
accumulated for the relief of the starving wives and children of 
the said poor burghers when he sent them out on commando. 

One point will strike most readers of the little pamphlet as 
disclosing an unknown situation, and that point is that all thoughtful 
and intelligent Freestaters recognise that England and English 
rule offer them their best chance of true freedom and independence, 
and that Transvaal aggressive bullying has always been much more 
of a danger to them than English interference. Mr. Botha is also 
quite alive to the difficulty of the intriguing foreign element in 
South Africa, an element which has largely contributed to bring 
about the grievous situation which he deplores, and he deliberately 
states that ‘if it were possible to imagine that England’s 
restraining influence were withdrawn, we should no doubt witness 
in South Africa scenes such as I have read of in South America; ’ 
nor does he for a moment admit that we could have taken any 
other action than that which the ultimatum forced upon us. 

Mr. Botha relies confidently on the fairness and justice of the 
English people in their after-dealings with the country he speaks 
of as conquered. He looks forward with steadfast hope to the days 
when we shall set the strength of our hand and all the best of our 
brain ‘to make South Africa from the Cape to the Zambesi into 
one harmonious whole, in which, in a few years’ time, there will be 
no discord between Boer and Englishman.’ But even on his own 
showing this is a herculean task. May we prove capable of 
accomplishing it ! 
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THE..TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY: 


II, DELHI. 


DELuI lies thirty-eight miles to the south-west of Meerut, a city 
seven miles in circumference, ancient, stately, beautiful. The 
sacred Jumna runs by it. Its grey, wide-curving girdle of crenel- 
lated walls is pierced with seven gates. It is a city of mosques 
and palaces and gardens, and crowded native bazaars. Delhi in 
1857 was of great political importance, if only because the last 
representative of the Grand Mogul, still bearing the title of the 
King of Delhi, resided there in semi-royal state. The Imperial 


Palace, with its crowd of nearly 12,000 inmates, formed a sort of 


tiny royal city within Delhi itself, and here, if anywhere, mutiny 
might find a centre and a head. 

Moreover, the huge magazines, stored with munitions of war, 
made the city of the utmost military value to the British. Yet, 
by special treaty, no British troops were lodged in Delhi itself; 
there were none encamped even on the historic Ridge outside it. 

The 3rd Cavalry, heading the long flight of mutineers, reached 
Delhi in the early morning of the 11th of May. They spurred 
across the bridge, slew the few casual Englishmen they met as 
they swept through the streets, galloped to the King’s palace, and 
with loud shouts announced that they had ‘slain all the English 
at Meerut, and had come to fight for the faith.’ 

The King, old and nervous, hesitated. He had no reason for 
revolt. Ambition was dead in him. His estates had thriven 
under British administration. His revenues had risen from a 
little over 40,000/. to 140,000. He enjoyed all that he asked 
of the universe, a lazy, sensual, opium-soaked life. Why should 
he exchange a musky and golden sloth, to the Indian imagina- 
tion so desirable, for the dreadful perils of revolt and war? But 
the palace at Delhi was a moral plague-spot, a nest of poisonous 
insects, a vast household in which fermented every bestial passion 
to which human nature can sink. And discontent gave edge 
and fire to every other evil force. A spark falling into such a 
magazine might well produce an explosion. And the shouts of 
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the revolted troopers from Meerut at its gates supplied the 
necessary spark. 

While the old King doubted, and hesitated, and scolded, the 
‘palace guards opened the gates to the men of the 3rd Cavalry, 
who instantly swept in and slaughtered the English officials 
and English ladies found in it. Elsewhere mutiny found many 
victims. The Delhi Bank was attacked and plundered, and the 
clerks and the manager with his family were slain. The office 
of the ‘Delhi Gazette’ shared the same fate, the unfortunate 
compositors being killed in the very act of setting up the ‘copy’ 
which told of the tragedy at Meerut. All Europeans found that 
day in the streets of Delhi, down to the very babies, were killed 
without pity. 

There were, as we have said, no white troops in Delhi. The 
city was held by a Sepoy garrison, the 38th, 54th, and 74th 
Sepoy regiments, with a battery of Sepoy artillery. The British 
officers of these regiments, when news of the Meerut outbreak 
reached them, made no doubt but that Hewitt’s artillery and 
cavalry from Meerut would follow fierce and fast on the heels of 
the mutineers. The Sepoys were exhorted briefly to be true to 
their salt, and the men stepped cheerfully off to close and hold 
the city gates against the mutineers. 

The chief scene of interest for the next few hours was the 
main-guard of the Cashmere gate. This was a small fortified 
enclosure in the rear of the great gate itself, always held by a 
guard of fifty Sepoys under a European officer. A low verandah 
ran around the inner wall of the main-guard, inside which were 
the quarters of the Sepoys ; a ramp or sloping stone causeway led 
to the summit of the gate itself, on which stood a small two- 
roomed house, serving as quarters for the British officer on duty. 
From the main-guard two gates opened into the city itself. 

The guard on that day consisted of a detachment of the 38th 
Native Infantry. They had broken into mutiny, and assisted with 
cheers and laughter at the spectacle of Colonel Ripley, of the 54th 
N.1., with other officers of that regiment, being hunted and sabred 
by some of the mutinous light cavalry who had arrived from 
Meerut. Two companies of the 54th were sent hurriedly to the 
gate, and met the body of their colonel being carried out literally 
hacked to pieces. 

Colonel Vibart, one of the officers of the 54th, has given in 
his ‘ Story of the Sepoy Revolt’ a vivid account of the scene in the 
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main-guard as he entered it. In one corner lay the dead bodies 
of five British officers who had just been shot. The main-guard 
itself was crowded with Sepoys in a mood of sullen disloyalty. 
Through the gate which opened on the city could be seen the 
revolted cavalry troopers, in their French-grey uniforms, their 
swords wet with the blood of the British officers they had just 
slain. A cluster of terrified English ladies—some of them widows 
already, though they knew it not—had sought refuge here, and 
their white faces added a note of terror to the picture. 

Major Abbott, with 150 men of the 74th N.I., presently 
marched into the main-guard ; but the hold of the officers on the 
men was of the slightest, and when mutiny in the mass of Sepoys 
crowded into the main-guard would break out into murder 
nobody could guess. 

Major Abbott collected the dead bodies of the fallen officers, 
put them in an open bullock-cart, covered them with the skirts 
of some ladies’ dresses, and despatched the cart, with its tragic 
freight, to the cantonments on the Ridge. The cart found its 
way to the Flagstaff Tower on the Ridge and was abandoned 
there ; and when, a month afterwards, the force under Sir Henry 
Barnard marched on to the crest the cart still stood there, with 
the dead bodies of the unfortunate officers—by this time turned 
to skeletons—in it. 

Matters quickly came to a crisis at the Cashmere gate. 
About four o’clock in the afternoon there came in quick succes- 
sion the sound of guns from the Magazine. This was followed 
by a deep, sullen, and prolonged blast that shook the very walls 
of the main-guard itself, while up into the blue sky slowly 
climbed a mighty cloud of smoke. Willoughby had blown up 
the great powder-magazine; and the sound shook both the 
nerves and the loyalty of the Sepoys who crowded the main- 
guard. There was kindled amongst them the maddest agitation, 
not lessened by the sudden appearance of Willoughby and Forrest, 
scorched and blackened by the explosion from which they had in 
some marvellous fashion escaped. 

Brigadier Graves, from the Ridge, now summoned Abbott and 
the men of the 74th back to that post. After some delay they 
commenced their march, two guns being sent in advance. But 
the first sound of their marching feet acted as a match to the 
human powder-magazine. The leading files of Abbott’s men had 
passed through the Cashmere gate when the Sepoys of the 38th 
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stiddenly rushed at it and closed it and commenced to fire on 
their officers. In a moment the main-guard was a scene of 
terror and massacre. It was filled with eddying smoke, with 
shouts, with the sound of crackling muskets, of swearing men and 
shrieking women. Here is Colonel Vibart’s description of the 
scene :— 

The horrible truth now flashed on me—we were being massacred right and 
left, without any means of escape! Scarcely knowing what I was doing, I 
made for the ramp which leads from the courtyard to the bastion above. Every 
one appeared to be doing the same. Twice I was knocked over as we all 
frantically rushed up the slope, the bullets whistling past us like hail, and 
flattening themselves against the parapet with a frightful hiss. To this day it 
is a perfect marvel to me how any one of us escaped being hit. Poor Smith and 
Reveley, both of the 74th, were killed close beside me. The latter was carrying 
a loaded gun, and, raising himself with a dying effort, he discharged both 
barrels into a knot of Sepoys, and the next moment expired. 


The struggling crowd of British officers and ladies reached the 
bastion and crowded into its embrasures, while the Sepoys from 
the main-guard below took deliberate pot-shots at them. 
Presently a light gun was brought to bear on the unhappy 
fugitives crouching on the summit of the bastion. The ditch 
was twenty-five feet below, but there was no choice. One by one 
the officers jumped down. Some buckled their sword-helts 
together and lowered the ladies. One very stout old lady, 
Colonel Vibart records, ‘ would neither jump down nor be lowered 
down; would do nothing but scream. Just then another shot 
from the gun crashed into the parapet; somebody gave the pcor 
woman a push, and she tumbled headlong into the ditch beneath.’ 
Officers and ladies scrambled up the almost perpendicular bank 
which forms the further wall of the ditch, and escaped into the 
jungle beyond, and began their peril-haunted flight to Meerut. 

Abbott, of the 74th, had a less sensational escape. His me: 
told him they had protected him as long as they could; he must 
now fly for his life. Abbott resisted long, but at last said, ‘ Very 
well. I’m off to Meerut ; but,’ he added, with a soldier’s instinct, 
‘give me the colours.’ And, carrying the colours of his regiment, 
he set off with one other officer on his melancholy walk to 
Meerut. 

The most heroic incident in Delhi that day was the defence 
and explosion of the great magazine. This was a huge building, 
standing some 600 yards from the Cashmere gate, packed with 
munitions of war—cannon, ammunition, and rifles—sufficient to 
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have armed half a nation, and only a handful of Englishmen to 
defend it. It was in charge of Lieutenant Willoughby, who had 
under him two other officers (Forrest and Raynor), four conduc- 
tors (Buckley, Shaw, Scully, and Crowe), and two sergeants 
(Edwards and Stewart); a little garrison of nine brave men, 
whose names deserve to be immortalised. 

Willoughby was a soldier of the quiet and coolly courageous 
order; his men were British soldiers of the ordinary stuff of 
which the rank and file of the British Army is made. Yet no 
ancient story or classic fable tells of any deed of daring and self- 
sacrifice nobler than that which this cluster of commonplace 
Englishmen was about to perform. The Three Hundred who 
kept the pass at Thermopylae against the Persian swarms, the 
Three who, according to the familiar legend, held the bridge 
across the Tiber against Lars Porsena, were not of nobler fibre 
than the Nine who blew up the great magazine at Delhi rather 
than surrender it to the mutineers. 

Willoughby closed and barricaded the gates, and put opposite 
each two six-pounders, doubly loaded with grape; he placed a 
24-pound howitzer so as to command both gates, and covered 
other vulnerable points with the fire of other guns. In all he had 
ten pieces of artillery in position—with only nine men to work 
them. He had, indeed, a score of native officials, and he thrust 
arms into their reluctant hands, but knew that at the first hostile 
shot they would run. 

But the Nine could not hope to hold the magazine finally 
against a city in revolt. A fuse was accordingly run into the 
magazine itself, some barrels of powder were broken open, and 
their contents heaped on the end of the fuse. The fuse was 
carried into the open, and one of the party (Scully) stationed 
beside it, lighted port-fire in hand. Willoughby’s plan was to 
hold the magazine as long as he could work the guns. But 
when, as was inevitable, the wave of mutinous Sepoys swept over 
the walls, Willoughby was to give the signal by a wave of his hat, 
Scully would instantly light the fuse, and the magazine—with 
its stores of warlike material, its handful of brave defenders, and 
its swarm of eager assailants—would vanish in one huge thunder- 
clap! 

Presently there came a formal summons in the name of the 
King of Delhi to surrender the magazine. The summons met 
with a grim and curt refusal. Now the Sepoys came in solid 
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columns down the narrow streets, swung round the magazine, 
and girdled it with shouts and a tempest of bullets. The native 
defenders, at the first shot, clambered down the walls and vanished, 
and the forlorn but gallant Nine were left alone. Hammers were 
beating fiercely on the gates. A score of improvised scaling- 
ladders were placed against the walls, and in a moment the 
Sepoys were swarming up. A gate was burst open, but, as the 
assailants tried to rush in, a blast of grape swept through them. 
Willoughby’s nine guns, each worked by a single gunner, poured 
their thunder of sound and storm of shot swiftly and steadily on 
the swaying mass of Sepoys that blocked the gate. 

Lieutenant Forrest, who survived the perils of that fierce hour, 
has told, in cool and soldierly language, its story :— 

Buckley, assisted only by myself, loaded and fired in rapid succession the 
several guns above detailed, firing at least four rounds from each gun, and with 
the same steadiness as if standing on parade, although the enemy were then some 
hundreds in number, and kept up a hot fire of musketry on us within forty or fifty 
yards. After firing the last round, Buckley received a musket ballin his arm 
above the elbow; I, at the same time, was struck in the left hand by two musket 
balls. 

When, before or since, has there been a contest so heroic or so 
hopeless ? But what can Nine do against twice as many hundreds ? 
From the summit of the walls a deadly fire is concentrated on the 
handful of gallant British. One after another drops. In another 
moment will come the rush of the bayonets. Willoughby looks 
round and sees Scully stooping with lighted port-fire over the 
fuse, and watching for the agreed signal. He lifts his hand. 
Coolly and swiftly Scully touches the fuse with his port-fire. The 
red spark runs along its centre ; there is an earth-shaking crash, 
as of thunder, a sky-piercing leap of flame. The walls of the 
magazine are torn asunder; bodies of men and fragments of 
splintered arms fly aloft. The whole city seems to shake with 
the concussion, and a great pillar of smoke, mushroom-topped and 
huge, rises slowly in the sky. It is the signal to heaven and 
earth of how the Nine British who kept the great magazine had 
fulfilled their trust. 

Of those gallant Nine, Scully, who fired the train, and four 
others vanished, along with hundreds of the mutineers, in one red 
rain. But, somehow, they themselves scarcely knew how, 
Willoughby, with his two officers, and Conductor Buckley found 
themselves, smoke-blackened and dazed, outside the magazine, 
and they escaped death, for the moment at least. 
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The fugitives who escaped from the Cashmere gate had some 
very tragical experiences. Sinking from fatigue and hunger, 
scorched by the flame-like heat of the sun, wading rivers, toiling 
through jungles, hunted by villagers, they struggled on, seeking 
some place of refuge. Some reached Meerut, others Umballa, but 
many died. Of that much-enduring company of fugitives, it is 
recorded that the women often showed the highest degree of forti- 
tude and patience. Yet more than one mother had to lay her 
child, killed by mere exposure or heat, in a nameless jungle 
grave ; more than one wife had to see her husband die of bullet 
or swordstroke at her feet. 

But the fate of these wanderers was happier than that of the 
Europeans left in the city. Some twenty-seven—eleven of them 
being children and eight women—took refuge in a house near the 
great mosque. They held the house for three days, but, having 
no water, suffered all the agonies of thirst. The Sepoys set 
vessels of water in front of the house, and bade the poor besieged 
give up their arms and they should drink. They yielded, gave 
up the two miserable guns with which they had defended them- 
selves, and were ledout. No water was giventhem. Death alone 
was to cool those fever-blackened lips. They were set in a row, 
the eleven children and sixteen men and women, and shot. Let 
tender-hearted mothers picture that scene transacted under the 
white glare of the Indian sun! 

Some fifty Europeans and Eurasians barricaded themselves in 
a strong house in the English quarter of the city. The house was 
stormed, the unhappy captives were dragged to the King of 
Delhi’s palace, and thrust into an underground cellar, with no 
windows and only one door. For five days they sweltered and 
sickened in that black hole. Then they were brought out, with 
one huge rope girdling them—men, women, and children, a pale- 
faced, haggard, half-naked crowd, crouching under one of the 
great trees in the palace garden. About them gathered a brutal 
mob of Sepoys and Budmashes, amongst whom was Abool Bukr, 
the heir-apparent to the King of Delhi. The whole of the victims 
were murdered, with every accompaniment of cruelty, and it is 
said that the heir-apparent himself devised horrible refinements 
of suffering. 

Less than six months afterwards Hodson, of Hodson’s Horse, 
shot that princely murderer, with a cluster of his kinsfolk, under 
the walls of Delhi, and in the presence of some 6,000 shuddering 
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natives, first explaining that they were the murderers of women 
and children. Their bodies were brought in a cart through the 
most public street of the city, and laid side by side, under the 
tree and on the very spot where they had tortured and murdered 
our women. 

Mutiny grows swiftly. On Sunday night was fired, from the 
ranks of the 20th Sepoys, the volley that slew Colonel Finnis, and 
was, so to speak, the opening note in the long miserere of the 
Mutiny. At four o’clock on Monday afternoon the thunder of the 
great magazine, as it exploded, shook the walls of Delhi. Before 
the grey light of Tuesday morning broke over the royal city every 
member of the British race in it was either slain or a captive. 

When a powder-magazine is fired, the interval of time between 
the flash of the first ignited grain and the full-throated blast of 
the explosion is scarcely measurable. And if the cluster of keen 
and plotting brains behind the Great Mutiny had carried out their 
plans as they intended, the Mutiny would have had exactly this 
bewildering suddenness of arrival. There is what seems ample 
evidence to prove that Sunday, May 31, was fixed for the simul- 
taneous rising of all the Sepoy regiments in Bengal. A small 
committee of conspirators was at work in each regiment, elabo- 
rating the details of the mutiny. Parties were to be told off in each 
cantonment to murder the British officers and their families while 
in church, to seize the treasury, release the prisoners, and capture 
the guns. The Sepoy regiments in Delhi were to take possession 
of that great city, with its arsenal. 

The outbreak at Meerut not merely altered the date, it changed 
the character of the revolt. The powder-magazine exploded, so 
to speak, in separate patches, and at intervals spread over weeks. 
It was this circumstance—added to the fact that the Sepoys had 
rejected the greased cartridges, and with them the Enfield rifle, 
against which Brown Bess was at a fatal disadvantage—that, 
speaking humanly, robbed the Mutiny of half its terror, and 
helped to save the British Empire in India. 

But, even allowing for all this, a powder-magazine—although 
it explodes only by instalments—is a highly uncomfortable residence 
while the explosion is going on; and seldom before or since, in 
the long stretch of human history, have human courage and forti- 
tude been put to such a test as in the case of the handful of 
British soldiers and civilians who held the North-West Provinces 
for England during the last days of May 1857. 
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Sir George Campbell, who was in Simla at the time, has told 
the story of how he stood one day, early in June, beside the tele- 
graph operator in Umballa, and listened while the wire, to use his 
own words, ‘ seemed to repeat the experience of Job.’ ‘ First we 
heard that the whole Jullunder brigade had mutinied, and were 
in full march in our direction, on the way to Delhi. While that 
message was still being spoken came another message to tell us 
that the troops in Rajpootana had mutinied, and that Rohileund 
was lost; following which I heard that the Moradabad regiment 
had gone, and that my brother and his young wife had been 
obliged to fly.’ 

Let it be remembered that the revolted districts equal in area 
France, Austria, and Prussia put together; in population they 
exceeded them. And over this great area, and through this huge 
population, the process described by the telegrams, to whose rueful 
syllables Sir George Campbell listened, was being swiftly and 
incessantly repeated. The British troops did not number 22,000 
men, and they were scattered over a hundred military stations, 
and submerged in a population of 94,000,000. Let the reader 
imagine fifteen or sixteen British regiments sprinkled in micro- 
scopic fragments over an area so vast, and amongst populations 
so huge! 

The Sepoy army in Bengal numbered 150,000 men, and 
within six weeks of the shot which killed Colonel Finnis at Meerut, 
of its 120 regiments of horse and foot, only twenty-five remained 
under the British flag, and not five of these could. be depended 
upon! A whole army, in a word, magnificently drilled, perfectly 
officered, strong in cavalry, and yet more formidable in guns, was 
in open and murderous revolt. Some idea of the scale and com- 
pleteness of the Mutiny can be gathered from the single fact that 
every regiment of regular cavalry, ten regiments of irregular 
cavalry out of cighteen, and sixty-three out of seventy-four regi- 
ments of infantry, then on the strength of the Bengal army, dis- 
appeared finally and completely from its roster ! 

In each cantonment during the days preceding the revolt, the 
British officers on the spot were—to return to our figure—like 
men shut up in a powder-magazine with the train fired. There 
might be a dozen or twenty British officers with their families at 
a station held by a battery of native artillery, a couple of squadrons 
of native horse, and a regiment of native infantry-—all plotting 
revolt and murder! Honour forbade the British to fly. To show 
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a sign of mistrust or take a single visible precaution would be to 
precipitate the outbreak. Many of the old Bengal officers relied 
on their Sepoys, with a fond credulity that nothing could alarm, 
and that made them blind and deaf to the facts about them. ‘It 
was not,’ says Trevelyan, ‘till he saw his own house in flames, and 
not till he looked down the barrels of Sepoy muskets, and heard 
Sepoy bullets whizzing round his ears, that an old Bengal officer 
could begin to believe that his men were not as staunch as they 
ought to be.’ 

But all officers were not so blind as this. They knewtheir peril. 
They saw the tragedy coming. They walked day after day in 
front of the line of their men’s muskets on parade,not knowing when 
these iron tubes would break into red flame and flying bullets. 
They lay down night after night, knowing that the Sepoys in 
every hut were discussing the exact manner and time of their 
murder. Yet each man kept an untroubled brow, and went 
patiently the round of his duty, thanking God when he had no 
wife and child at the station to fall under the tender mercies of 
the mutineers. Farquhar, of the 7th Light Cavalry, writing to 
his mother at the time, said, ‘I slept every night dressed, with 
my revolver under my pillow, a drawn sword on my bed anda 
loaded double-barrelled gun just under my bed. We remained in 
this jolly state,’ he explained, ‘a fortnight.’ 

When the outbreak came, and the bungalows were in flames, 
and the men were shouting and firing on the parade-ground, it 
was a point of honour among the officers to hurry to the scene 
and make one last appeal to them, dying too often under the 
bullets of their own soldiers. The survivors then had to fly, with 
their women and children, and hide in the hot jungle or wander 
over the scorching plains, on which the white heat burns like a 
flame, suffering all the torments of thirst and weariness, of un- 
dressed wounds, and of wearing fever. If some great writer, with 
full knowledge and a pen of fire, could write the story of what was 
dared and suffered by Englishmen and Englishwomen at a 
hundred scattered posts throughout the North-West Provinces, in 
the early stages of the Mutiny, it would be one of the most 
moving and heroic tales in human records. 

Sir Joseph Fayrer tells how, early in 1857, he was a member 
of a tiger-shooting expedition into the Terai. It was a merry 
party, and included some famous shots and great civil officials. 
They had killed their eleventh tiger when first news of the rising 
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reached the party. ‘All my companions,’ says Fayrer, ‘except 
Gubbins, were victims of the Mutiny during the year. Thomason 
was murdered at Shah Jehanpore; Gonne in the Mullapore 
district ; Colonel Fischer was killed by the men of his own 
regiment ; Thornhill was murdered at Seetapore ; Lester was shot 
through the neck during the siege of Lucknow; Graydon was 
killed after the first relief of Lucknow.’ Swift-following deaths 
of this sort have to be multiplied over the whole area of the 
Mutiny before we can realise what it cost in life. * 

Fayrer, as a single example of the sort of tragedies which took 
place on every side, tells how his brother, who was an officer in a 
regiment of irregular cavalry, was killed. He was second in 
command of a detachment supposed to be of loyalty beyond 
suspicion. It had been sent by Lawrence from Lucknow to 
maintain order in the unsettled districts. There was no sign that 
the men intended to rise. The morning bugle had gone, the 
troop was ready to start, and young Fayrer, who had gone out, 
walked to a well with his charger’s bridle over his arm, and was 
drinking water from acup. Suddenly one of his own troopers 
came up behind him and cut him down through the back of the 
neck with his tulwar. ‘The poor lad—only twenty-three—fell 
dead on the spot, gasping out the word “mother” as he fell.’ 
The troopers instantly rode at the three other British officers of 
the detachment. One of these slew three Sepoys before he was 
killed himself ; the second, ill mounted, was overtaken and slain ; 
the third, a splendid rider, made a reckless leap over a nullah, 
where his pursuers dared not follow, and so escaped. 

Before describing the great drama at Cawnpore, or Lucknow, 
or Delhi, it is worth while to give, if only as hasty vignettes, 
some pictures of what happened at many of the stations scattered 
through Oude and the Punjaub. They are the opening episodes 
of a stupendous tragedy. 

According to Sir Herbert dean it was the act of an 
English boy that saved the Punjaub. A very youthful operator— 
a mere lad—named Brendish, was by some accident alone in the 
Delhi Telegraph Office. When the Mutiny broke out he had to 
flee like the rest; but, before leaving, he wired a somewhat 
incoherent message to Umballa. ‘We must leave office,’ it ran ; 
‘all the bungalows are on fire, burning down by the Sepoys of 
Meerut. They came in this morning. . . . Nine Europeans are 
killed.” That message reached Umballa, was sent on to Lahore, 
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and was read there as a danger signal so expressive that the 
authorities at once decided to disarm the native troops at that 
station. The cryptic message was then flashed on to Peshawur, 
and was there read in the same sense, and acted upon with the 
same promptitude.' 

At some of the stations, where cool heads and steadfast courage 
prevailed, the Sepoys were disarmed with swiftness and decision. 
This was especially the case in the Punjaub, where the cause of 
England was upheld by the kingly brain of John Lawrence, the 
swift decision of Herbert Edwardes, and the iron courage of 
Neville Chamberlain and of John Nicholson. 

Lord Roberts has told how, on May 12, he was present as 
scribe at a council of war held in Peshawur. Round the table 
sat a cluster of gallant soldiers, such as might well take charge of 
the fortunes of a nation in the hour of its deadliest peril. Herbert 
Edwardes was there, and Neville Chamberlain, and Nicholson. 
They had to consider how to hold the Punjaub quiet while all 
Bengal was in a flame of mutiny. The Punjaub was a newly 
conquered province ; its warlike population might well be expected 
to seize the first opportunity of rising against its conquerors. It 
was held by an army of over 80,000 troops, and of these only 
15,000 were British—the rest, some 65,000, were almost sure to 
join the Mutiny. For every British soldier in the Punjaub, that 
is, there were four probable mutineers, while behind these was a 
warlike population, just subdued by the sword, and ready to 
rise again. 

But the cool heads that met in that council were equal to 
their task. It was resolved to disarm all doubtful regiments, and 
raise new forces in their stead in the Punjaub itself, and from its 
wild frontier clans. A movable column, light-footed, hard- 
hitting, was to be formed under Neville Chamberlain’s command 
with which to smite at revolt whenever it lifted its head. So the 
famous.Movable Column came into being, commanded in turn by 
Chamberlain and by Nicholson. That column itself had to be 
purged heroically again and again to cleanse it from mutinous 
elements, till it practically came to consist of one field-battery, 
one troop of horse artillery, and one infantry regiment, all 
British. Then it played a great part in the wild scenes of the 
Mutiny. 

Before new levies could be raised in the Punjaub, however, 


' Brendish was one of the few who escaped from Delhi.-- Ep, CORNHTEI. 
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the English had to give some striking proof of decision and 
strength. No Indian race will fight for masters who do not show 
some faculty for command. The crisis came at Peshawur itself, 
towards the end of May. The Sepoys had fixed May 22 for 
rising against their officers. On the 21st the 64th Native Infantry 
was tomarch into Peshawur, and on the following morning the 
revolt was to take place. Herbert Edwardes and Nicholson, 
however, were the last men in the world to be caught off their 
guard. At 7 A.M. on the morning of the 21st, parade was held, 
and, as the result of some clever manceuvres, the five native 
regiments found themselves confronted by a line of British 
muskets, and ordered to ‘pile arms.’ The intending mutineers 
were reduced, almost with a gesture, to the condition of an 
unarmed mob, and that lightning-stroke of decision saved the 
Punjaub. Levies poured in; new regiments rose like magic; a 
loyal army became possible. 

Little more than a fortnight afterwards, Neville Chamberlain 
discovered a plot in the 35th Native Infantry, and promptly 
blew two ringleaders from the guns, the first instance of that 
dramatic form of punishment in the Mutiny. Later, when 
Nicholson took command of the Movable Column, he was compelled 
to disarm two native regiments, the 35th and the 33rd. The 33rd 
was on its march to join the column, and Nicholson conducted 
the business with so nice an adjustment of time and method that 
the 35th had been disarmed, and their muskets and belts packed 
in carts and sent off to the fort, just as the 33rd marched up. As 
it halted it found itself, not side by side with a regiment of 
accomplices, but in front of a long and menacing line of British 
infantry and guns, and Roberts himself rode forward with the 
order to its colonel to pile arms. ‘What! disarm my regiment ?’ 
said that astonished officer, who was serenely unconscious that 
there was a mutinous brain under every shako in his regiment. 
When the order was repeated, the old colonel broke inte actual 
tears. But there were sterner wills and stronger brains than his 
in command, and the 33rd, in turn, was reduced to harmlessness. 

At Lahore, again, the Sepoys had an elaborate plot to kill 
their officers, overpower the European troops, and seize the 
treasury and the guns. Lahore was a city of 90,000 inhabitants, 
with a garrison of 2,500 Sepoys in the city itself. The city 
troops were to rise first, and their success was to be signalled 
to Meanmeer, the military cantonment, six miles distant. Mutiny 
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at Lahore was to be followed by revolt through all the military 
stations of the district, from the Rabee to the Sutlej. The plot, 
however, was discovered. General Corbett, a cool and gallant 
soldier, resolved to disarm the whole native garrison. 

On the night of May 12, three days before the date fixed for 
the mutiny, a military ball was to be held. This arrangement 
was not changed, lest the suspicions of the Sepoys should be 
aroused, and dancing was kept up till two o’clock in the morning. 
Then the officers at grey dawn hurried to the parade-ground, 
where, by instructions issued the day before, the whole brigade 
was assembled nominally to hear some general orders read. 
These were read in the usual fashion at the head of each regiment. 
Then some brigade manceuvres followed, and these were so 
adroitly arranged that, at their close, the native regiments found 
themselves in quarter-distance column, with five companies of a 
British regiment, the 81st, opposite them in line, the guns being 
still in the rear of the 81st. 

In a single sentence, brief and stern, the order was given for 
the native regiments to ‘ pile arms.’ The Grenadiers of the 16th, 
to whom the order was first addressed, hesitated ; the men began 
to handle their arms; for one breathless moment it was doubtful 
whether they would obey or fight. But simultaneously with the 
words ‘ Pile arms,’ the 81st had fallen back, coolly and swiftly, 
between the guns, and the Sepoys, almost at a breath, found 
themselves covered by a battery of twelve pieces loaded with 
grape, the artillerymen standing in position with burning port- 
fires, whilst along the line of the 81st behind ran the stern order, 
‘Load,’ and already the click of the ramrods in the muskets was 
heard. 

The nerve of the Sepoys failed! Sullenly they piled arms, 
and 600 English, by adroitness and daring, disarmed 2,500 
Sepoys without a shot! What five minutes before had been a 
menace to the British power was made harmless. 

Montgomery, the chief civil officer at Lahore, divides with 
Corbett the honour of the brilliant stroke of soldiership which 
saved the city. Never was there a less heroic figure in outward 
appearance than that of Montgomery. He was short, stout, soft- 
spoken, rubicund-faced, and bore, indeed, a ludicrous resemblance 
to Mr. Pickwick as depicted by the humorous pencil of ‘ Phiz.’ 
He was familiarly known, as a matter of fact, to all Englishmen 
in his province by the sobriquet of ‘ Pickwick.’ But nature some- 
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times conceals an heroic spirit within a very unheroic-looking 
body. If in outward look there was something sheep-like in 
Montgomery’s appearance, there was a lion-like strain in his 
courage. He had only a hint of the coming storm. A couple of 
scanty telegrams brought in the news of the mutiny at Meerut 
and the seizure of Delhi. With quick vision Montgomery read 
the temper of the native troops at Meanmeer, and, with swifter 
decision than even that of Corbett, he advised that they should be 
instantly disarmed. That decision averted a great disaster. 

The whole story shows what is possible to clear judgment and 
resolute courage; but where these failed, or where some old 
Bengal officer retained his blind and fond credulity as to the 
‘ staunchness ’ of his men, then great tragedies became possible. 

Thus at Futteghur, some seventy miles from Cawnpore, the 
10th Native Infantry, with some irregular troops, held the 
cantonments. General Goldie was divisional commander ; Colonel 
Smith held command of the 10th, and cherished a piously confident 
belief in the loyalty of his Sepoys. The civilians, with a shrewder 
insight into the state of affairs, believed mutiny certain, and 
murder highly probable, and determined to leave the station. 
On June 4 a little fleet of boats, laden with almost the entire 
English colony in the place—merchants, shopkeepers, mis- 
sionaries, with their wives and children—started down the river, 
to the huge disgust of Colonel Smith, who thought their departure 
a libel on his beloved Sepoys. Part of the company found refuge 
with a friendly Zemindar, while three boats, containing nearly 
seventy persons—of whom forty-nine were women and children— 
pushed on to Cawnpore. In Cawnpore, however, though they 
were in ignorance of the fact, Wheeler and his gallant few were 
already fighting for life against overwhelming odds. 

News soon reached the Sepoy lines at Cawnpore that three 
boatloads of Sahibs were on the river, and a rush was made for 
them. The poor victims had pulled in to the bank and were 
enjoying ‘afternoon tea,’ when the horde of mutineers burst upon 
them. Some tried to hide in the long grass, which was set on fire 
above them. The rest, scorched, wounded, half-naked, with bleeding 
feet—mothers trying to shelter or carry their children—were 
dragged to the presence of Nana Sahib. The ladies and children 
were ordered to sit on the ground; their husbands, with their 
hands tied, were arranged in careful order behind them. Being 
thus picturesquely arranged for easy murder, some files of the 
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2nd Cavalry were marched up to kill the whole. The process was 
lengthy, wives clinging to their husbands, mothers trying to 
shelter their little ones with their own bodies from the keen 
cavalry swords. Nana Sahib watched the whole process with the 
leisurely and discriminating interest of a connoisseur. 

On June 18 Colonel Smith’s trusted Sepoys broke. into open 
revolt at the station, whence these poor fugitives had fled. The 
little British garrison, consisting of thirty fighting men, with 
sixty ladies and children, took refuge in a low mud fort, and held 
it for nearly three weeks. Then they fought their way to their 
boats and fled. They were fiercely pursued. One boat grounded, 
and its miserable passengers were summarily murdered. Death 
by bullets, by sunstroke, by drowning, pursued the rest. One 
boatload escaped, but escaped only to reach Cawnpore, and to 
perish amid the horrors of the slanghter-house there. 

One survivor has left a record of that dreadful voyage. He 
was in the boat that first grounded and was boarded by the Sepoys. 
Ife describes how the passengers were shot, and how ‘Major 
Robertson, seeing no hope, begged the ladies to come into the 
water rather than fall into their hands. While the ladies were 
throwing themselves into the water I jumped into the boat, took 
up a loaded musket, and, going astern, shot a Sepoy. . . Mr. and 
Mrs. Fisher were about twenty yards from the boat; he had his 
child in his arms, apparently lifeless. Mrs. Fisher could not 
stand against the current; her dress, which acted like a sail, 
knocked her down, when she was helped up by Mr. Fisher. 
“arly the next morning a voice hailed us from the shore, which 
we recognised as Mr. Fisher's. He came on board, and informed 
us that his poor wife and child had been drowned in his arms.’ 

For skill, daring, and promptitude, nothing exceeded the 
fashion in which the incipient mutiny at Multan was trampled 
out. At no other post were the conditions more perilous. The 
garrison consisted of a troop of native horse artillery, two 
regiments of native infantry, and the Ist Irregular Cavalry; the 
only English troops were 50 artillerymen in charge of the 
magazine. Here, then, were 50 British artillerymen, without 
guns, opposed to over 3,000 Sepoys—horse, foot, and artillery ! 

The decisive factor in the problem was the character of the 
British commander, Major Chamberlain. His strong will and 
genius for command held the Ist Irregular Cavalry steady. They 
were Hindus from the neighbourhood of Delhi with a full measure 
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of the superstition and pride of caste which swept away other 
regiments. But they believed in their commander. He swayed 
their imaginations as with a touch of magic. The spell of his 
looks and voice, his imperious will, overbore the impulse to revolt. 
His men declared they would follow him to the death! Chamber- 
lain resolved to disarm the other native regiments, and he per- 
formed the perilous feat, not only with miraculous audacity, but 
with a miraculous nicety of arrangement. 

The Second Punjaub Infantry and the First Punjaub Cavalry 
were to arrive at the station on a given day. They were native 
troops, but could—for the moment, at least--be trusted. The 
new troops came in at nightfall. At 4 A.M. the next morning 
the two Sepoy regiments and a troop of native artillery were 
marched out as if for an ordinary parade. They were suddenly 
halted; the Punjaub troops quietly marched betwixt them and 
their lines; the 50 English gunners took their places beside the 
guns of the native artillery, and a little band of Sikh cavalry that 
could be trusted rode up to the flank of the guns. 

Then Chamberlain gave the order to the suspected regiments 
to ‘Pile arms.’ One Sepoy shouted, ‘Don’t give up your arms! 
Fight for them ;’ but his English adjutant instantly grasped him 
by the throat, shook him as a terrier would shake a rat, and flung 
him-on the ground. The mutinous Sepoys hesitated; their 
courage sank; they meekly piled arms, were marched back 
weaponless to their barracks, and the station was saved. But it 
was a great feat to disarm a whole garrison with only 50 English 
gunners. The regiment of irregular cavalry was permanently 
saved by the spell of Chamberlain’s authority, and, as a reward, is 
still the First Regiment of Bengal Cavalry. 

Some of the revolting regiments, it is satisfactory to know, 
had very distressful experiences. They found that mutiny was a 
bad investment. Let the tale of the 55th, for, example, be told. 
The regiment broke into open mutiny at Mardan on May 22, fired 
on their officers, and marched off to the hills with the regimental 
colours and treasure. Its colonel, Spottiswoode, blew out his 
brains in mingled grief and despair when he saw his ‘ faithful’ 
Sepoys in open revolt. 

Meanwhile, the most menacing figure in all the great drama 
of the Mutiny—that of Nicholson—made its appearance on the 
track of the mutineers. Nicholson overtook them on the 24th, 
after a ride of seventy miles, slew 150, captured another 150 with 
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the stolen colours, and promptly executed forty of his prisoners 
by blowing them from his guns. The rest of the broken regiment 
crossed the border, were hunted down by the hill-tribes, fell into 
the hands of Mohammedan fanatics, were ‘ converted’ by the 
argument of whip and sword, or were sold as slaves. ‘One fat old 
subahdar,’ says Mr. Cave-Browne, ‘was sold for four annas (six- 
pence)’ ! Mutiny, it is clear, provel a very bitter experience for 
the unhappy 5d5th!? 

1 The legend that has grown round the wanderings of this broken regiment is 
told by Mr. Rudyard Kipling in his vivid story, ‘The Lost Legion, —EpD. CORNHILL. 
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A LONDONER’S LOG-LOOK. 


‘Ir was a mild winter evening; a little fog still hanging about, 
but vanquished by the cheerful lamps, and the voice of the 
muffin-bell was just heard at intervals—a genial sound that calls 
up visions of trim and happy hearths. If we could only so contrive 
our lives as to go into the country for the first note of the 
nightingale, and return to town for the first note of the muffin- 
bell, existence, it is humbly presumed, might be more enjoyable.’ 

February is upon us, and surely its peculiar charm was never 
better described than in the opening lines of the foregoing extract 
from ‘ Lothair.’ Lord Beaconsfield, a Londoner by birth, wor- 
shipped our glorious city as Matthew Arnold worshipped Oxford. 
To be sure, he never called it an ‘adorable dreamer ;’ and, 
indeed, the phrase would scarcely have been appropriate. But 
he loved it as warmly as Samuel Johnson, and knew it as 
accurately as Samuel Weller—knew it, not merely in all the 
infinite variety of its exterior aspect, but also in its inner charm 
and spiritual significance. ‘One should always mention localities,’ 
he said, ‘because they often indicate character. Baker Street, 
indeed, and Gloucester Place, and HarleyStreet and Wimpole Street, 
he likened to ‘a large family of plain children, with Portland 
Place and Portman Square for their respectable parents ;’ but 
‘the Strand is perhaps the finest street in Europe, blending the 
architecture of many periods; and its river-ways are a peculiar 
feature and rich with associations. The Inns of Court, and 
the quarters in the vicinity of the port, Thames Street, Tower 
Hill, Billingsgate, Wapping, Rotherhithe, are the best parts of 
London ; they are full of character: the buildings bear a nearer 
relation to what the people are doing than in the more polished 
quarters.’ 

The man who loves Billingsgate must be a Londoner indeed ; 
and Lord Beaconsfield’s enthusiasm for his native city was not 
circumscribed by its legal boundaries. He had a tender feeling 
for despised Suburbia. ‘It seems to the writer that the in- 
habitants of London are scarcely sufficiently sensible of the beauty 
of its environs. With the exception of Constantinople, there is 
no city in the world that can for a moment enter into competition 
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with it. For himself, though in his time something of a rambler, 
he is not ashamed in this respect to confess toa legitimate cockney 
taste; and for his part he does not know where life can flow on 
more pleasantly than in sight of Kensington Gardens, viewing 
the silver Thames wind by the bowers of Rosebank, or inhaling 
from its terraces the refined air of graceful Richmond.’ 

Personally, I go all lengths with Lord Beaconsfield. When, 
after a temporary exile, I again smell the air of London, my heart 
leaps up like Wordsworth’s when he saw a rainbow. To my 
mind life in this beloved town resembles a long, luxurious voyage, 
full of profit and pleasure and incident and health. And, if any 
of my fellow-travellers care to inspect my log-book, it is frankly 
at their disposal. 

Just thirty years ago—on ‘Candlemas Day, 1871 ’—Mr. 
Matthew Arnold wrote his Dedicatory Letter to Adolescens Leo, 
“sq., of the ‘Daily Telegraph.’ ‘We are now on the point of 
commencing what Arminius, with his fatally carping spirit, called 
our “ Thyestéan banquet of claptrap”—we are on the eve of the 
meeting of Parliament.’ This year the Thyestéan banquet-table 
is spread amid surroundings of appropriate gloom—continued 
disaster in South Africa, virulent ill-will on the part of our 
European neighbours, wars and rumours of wars, taxes and 
prospects of taxes. These are things which every one dislikes ; 
but there is another feature of this year’s banquet which is 
deplorable or satisfactory according to the onlooker’s standpoint, 
and that is the collapse of our parliamentary system. That 
system, as till 1895 we understood it, postulated something like a 
balance of parties ; a system of checks; a wholesome competition 
for public favour; a remorseless and untiring criticism directed 
by the ‘Outs’ against the ‘Ins.’ All this has departed, and 
instead of it we have a Government, tried for five years, found 
in some grave respects conspicuously wanting, and yet sent back 
to office with a majority which makes them safe for another five 
years; and an Opposition, puny in numbers, notoriously divided 
on every question of actual interest, incapable of effective criticism, 
and apparently reconciled to permanent exclusion from office. 

One of the greatest of Parliamentarians, attacking the Govern- 
ment of the day, talked about ‘ that state of insignificance for which 
God and nature designed you.’ Our more modest Opposition 
substitutes ‘us’ for ‘you,’ and, speaking by the mouth of its 
chief whip on the eve of the General Election, meekly accepts 
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insignificance as its appropriate and predestined portion. The 
Liberal oracles are dumb. Sir William Harcourt, having 
failed badly in his iconoclastic mission, betakes himself to 
financial criticism, but somehow cannot induce people to take 
him seriously in either department. Mr. Asquith is understood 
to be writing a treatise on ‘How to be for and against Annexa- 
tion.” Mr. Morley occasionally ingeminates Peace, but the note 
is lacrymose, and neither alarms his opponents nor inspirits his 
friends. The Roseberyan faction dines together, eulogises its 
patron, writes articles about itself, and insists on ‘ vindicating its 
character, when nobody knows that it has one ; and explaining its 
motives, when its hearers have forgotten its acts.’ Were parties 
evenly balanced, the Roseberyan section might be of some import- 
ance, because it would be worth buying. But, as it is, Lord 
Salisbury is quite strong enough to dispense with the services of 
such a very broken reed, and it is not the ‘Use of Sarum’ to 
encumber himself with wholly uprofitable alliances. 

But, after all, Westminster is not London ; and though its doings 
form the natural topic for February, a Londoner must (like Observa- 
tion) take an extended view, and survey the Church as well as the 
State. Here the outlook is happier. The State is rather sickly ; 
the Church remarkably vigorous. That admirable liberty which 
its critics call licence, and which has survived a good many 
attempts to curb it, seems to be emerging triumphant from its 
latest conflict. Episcopal coercion moves, as has been happily 
said, with a leaden foot in a velvet shoe. Those good men whose 
first article of faith is I believe in an Established Church, have 
begun to discover that it is safest to let Ritualism alone. The 
abolition of incense might also spell the abolition of income, and 
the triumph of Puritanism might disestablish the Church. 

Lord Hugh Cecil, I observe, promises, or threatens, legislation 
which shall curb the freedom of the parish priest, and give greater 
power both tothe bishop and to the lay parishioners. This strikes 
me as an ominous conjuncture. Certainly those inhabitants of 
Hatfield whose memories run back ten or fifteen years may be 
excused if they feel a dread of what Lord Hugh calls ‘ Rectoreraft.’ 
But, though the unfettered independence of the English incum- 
bent has, like other human things, its drawbacks, it is in my 
judgment infinitely better for the interests of the Church than 
either an episcopal dictatorship such as our Holy Aunt, the 
Church of Rome, permits ; or that sway of the rich!cheesemonger 
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which is the bane of Nonconformity. But the Bishop and the 
Cheesemonger combined would indeed produce a tyranny against 
which the meekest incumbent in Christendom would soon revolt. 

Leaving these high questions of State and Church, which 
indeed are mainly suggested by the opening of Parliament and of 
Convocation, I turn to the social aspect of the month. Where all 
are good, it would be invidious to particularise, as Pennialinus 
used to say. And yet, socially considered, February has a charm 
among months which is all its own. That charm is partly due to 
climatic conditions. I am so loyal a Londoner that I admire even 
the climate of London, and can almost be lyrical about the fogs 
of its December and the smells of its July. And yet, undoubtedly, 
the interspace between the fogs and the smells is the golden age 
of Society. By February the fogs, as a rule, have disappeared. 
We no longer lose our way when we go out to dinner, nor are 
made prisoners in our houses by fear of bronchial asthma. We 
no longer are married (like Mr. Wilfrid Ashley) under a_ pall of 
inky blackness; nor peer (like Lord Roberts) at our admirers 
through a cold haze of grey cotton-wool. Far ahead are the poison- 
ous exhalations of the dog-days, and the suffocative dinner-parties 
where men stare and gasp and women collapse. February, March, 
April, May are the choice months of social enjoyment, and of 
these I specially love February—not, as Cardinal Newman says, 

because it is best, 
But because it comes first 
And is pledge of the rest. 


As we advance along the vale of years, and become haunters of 
clubs and readers of magazines, social enjoyment begins to acquire 
new meanings for us. Emphatically it does not mean ball-going. 
I no longer waltz. I think the Kitchen Lancers undignified ; 
and I am quite sure that three minutes of the ‘ Washington Post’ 
would destroy me. If by chance I ever yield to the importunities 
of a niece or a neighbour, and look in for a moment at a dance, I 
recoil with horror when I see the sprightly partners of my youth 
ranged in patient martyrdom on a hard bench, and drawing 
worsted shawls over their shoulders as dawn begins to peep. And, 
if I am thus moved when I look at them, what must be their 
emotions when they recognise me ? 

When the ball-going instinct fails, one takes to evening 


parties ; but, as one advances, even these seem hardly worth the 
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trouble of getting to and getting from. Yet the sight of stars and 
ribbons still pleases me, and one hears things at political drums 
which one does not hear elsewhere. I recall such a drum in the 
spring of 1881, when a Liberal wirepuller said, with eager 
delight, to the wife of a Liberal leader: ‘Old Dizzy is very ill!’ 
And the lady replied, with a wink of complacent intelligence, ‘ Oh, 
yes, I know. Dying!’ Such are the festive topics of political 
society, 

When drums have followed balls into the region of things 
which once were enjoyable and are so no longer, we find our 
social enjoyments practically reduced to dinners—for nobody 
who is well constituted in mind or body goes out to luncheon. 
February is pre-eminently a month of dinners, if for no other 
reason, because it brings Parliament together, and ‘ Parliament 
Men’ are notoriously fond of dining. ‘Come and dine at 8—pot- 
luck, you know. Don’t dress.’ That hospitable formula recalls a 
genial knight who dwelt in Berkeley Square, and, applying his 
whole mind to the subject of dinners, attained to high perfection 
in the art of giving them. ‘Two benevolent practices of his inven- 
tion linger pleasantly in the memory. He caused each course to 
begin at a different point at the table, so that every guest in turn 
got the first chance at a dish. He dealt out the asparagus like 
cards, an equal number of pieces to each guest; and if, on the 
completion of the deal, he saw that any one had got smaller pieces 
than his neighbours, he used the residue to redress the inequality. 
Surely such are those actions of the just which smell sweet and 
blossom in the dust. 

‘The undevout gastronomer is mad,’ and I am as thankful as 
ever was Thackeray, that typical Londoner, to the hand which 
feeds me, whether it proffers those ‘ortolans stuffed with truffles 
and truffles stuffed with ortolans,’ which are the daily bread of the 
helots in Park Lane; or confines itself to the roast mutton 
and apple tart of my own lowlier sphere. By far the wisest of the 
Prince Consort’s recorded sayings was that ‘things taste so much 
better in small houses.’ In praising dinners, I praise, not magnifi- 
cence, but comfort—and conversation. 

The opening of Parliament brings of course a certain influx 
of parliamentary gossip into conversation. It begins on the eve 
of the Session at a ministerial drum. ‘Why are you in uni- 
form?’ ‘Oh, I’ve come from Balfour’s dinner.’ ‘Oh, do tell us. 
What’s in the Queen’s Speech?’ ‘Oh! only just what one knew 
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already.’ From this illuminating commencement, it flows on 
during the earlier weeks of the Session, touching in turn on A’s 
good speech, B’s palpable falling off, C’s chance of office, and the 
mess that D is making of his work at the Cireumlocution Office— 
till summer comes with its asparagus and plovers’ eggs, and we all 
settle down to the serious pursuit of pleasure. 

People say that parliamentary ‘shop’ is dull, and I don’t con- 
tradict; but I feel that it delivers one from worse bores. If it 
had not been for the opening of the Session, we should still be 
arguing about the Englishwoman’s Love-letters, which did so 
much to desolate December and January. Mystery did for that 
book what Puffery has done for others. We all remember novels 
of which the appearance was heralded by announcements that 
they would make Christianity henceforth impossible, or put the 
relation of the sexes on a permanently altered basis. The 
Love-letters came, as far as 1 know, unpuffed; but the mystery 
did its work, Every literary lady in London was saddled with 
authorship, and numbers who were not known as authoresses 
were whispered to have written a great deal anonymously. 
Every one looked interesting and conscious, and repudiated the 
authorship with suggestive, embarrassment. Then, again, the 
mystery gave great scope to man, poor man, dressed in a little 
brief anonymity. Well—no, he hadn’t written them—couldn’t 
indeed say much about them. But one had been in a position to 
know certain things—and well—when the authorship was dis- 
closed it would surprise us all. This did very well for a time, 
and a good many absolutely virtuous people enjoyed a temporary 
reputation for impropriety on the strength of a book which they 
had neither written nor read. But gradually the mists cleared 
away. When the critics began to pronounce the book tedious, 
the claimants for the authorship rapidly dwindled; and the 
reproach of vulgarity terrified many who would have gloried in 
riskiness. Presently all the conflicting rumours ‘ crystallised’ ina 
circumstantial story about an imaginative widow and an unfrocked 
priest. The bubble of mystery burst ; and people awoke to the 
consciousness that they had been making a grotesque fuss about 
a thoroughly mediocre performance. 

It takes some time for a literary revolution to make its way to 
the quarter, eminently genteel but not central, where I live; and 
when we found that we had been admiring the wrong book, the 
discovery was a heavy blow to our parochial conversation, . Ours 
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isa very sociable parish. The vicar’s wife had what is called ‘a 
little money,’ is At Home on Thursdays, and has her drawing- 
room walled with Morris’s pomegranate paper. The vicarage is 
the social circle of a considerable square, and at least six circum- 
jacent streets. The vicar (‘ privately educated’ in boyhood) is of 
King’s College, Cambridge. His admirers say that he is ‘a typical 
King’s man,’ which, being interpreted, means a Cambridge man 
who tries to be like an Oxford man. His academical career cul- 
minated in an grotat in Botany; but he loves culture and 
ensues it. There are dark rumours in the parish that the smoking 
flax of his faith was nearly quenched by ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ but 
quickened into fresh life by the opportune publication of ‘Lux 
Mundi.’ He repudiates the old-fashioned designations of High, 
Low, and Broad ; but, if pressed, coyly avows himself of the ‘ Deep 
Church.’ In externals he cultivates what may be described as 
Milliner’s Ritual, and his preaching is garnished with quotations 
from the more familiar poetry of Robert Browning and Matthew 
Arnold. The name of our National Bard is often on his lips; 
Jowett’s ‘Plato’ is on his study-table; and he has been heard to 
speak gushingly of ‘dear old Aristotle.’ But his chief desire is to 
be in the movement, and to keep abreast of the latest thinking. 
Last Advent he held us spell-bound with a course of lectures on 
‘The Theological Aspects of Mr. Swinburne’s Poetry ;’ and _ his 
Christmas sermon on ‘ The Master-Christian’ was found, by the 
ladies of his flock, to be ‘very teaching.’ To sucha one, the 
Love-letters were a very treasure-trove, and we were not without 
hope that they might furnish material for some Lenten lectures 
which should rival Sir Barnes Newcome’s celebrated course on 
Mrs. Hemans and the Poetry of the Affections. 

But alas for the cussedness of things! Before the Lectures 
can be delivered, the Letters have gone out of fashion, and, from a 
remark dropped at the vicarage last Thursday, I gather that we are 
to have some conferences on the Spiritual Life of English 
Statesmen, as illustrated by the biographies of Cromwell, Lord 
Rosebery, Mr. Chamberlain, and Sir John Mowbray. 

An incongruous figure has been added to the cultured circle of 
the vicarage by the introduction of the new curate. This 
strapping youth played football for his college, and even a year 
at Wells has failed to eradicate certain secular tendencies. He 
is large and loud, and cheerful and boisterous: whereas the vicar 
is grave and soulful, and tender and winning. The curate smacks 
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one on the back, when the vicar would lay a lily hand caressingly 
on one’s shoulder. The vicar recites mystical morsels of Rossetti, 
and the curate, without much pressing, sings 

With a ladder and some glasses, 


You could see the ’Ackney Marshes, 
Tf it wasn’t for the ‘ouses in between. 


His frank avowal that he thought Hendrik Ibsen ‘a fair old 
rotter’ caused a painful sensation at the vicarage tea-table, nor 
did he mend matters by his story of the little boy who confessed 
to his uncle that he had taken a surreptitious sip out of his whisky- 
and-soda, and, thinking it nasty, had ‘ put it all back again.’ 

The curate laughed immoderately at his own anecdote. The 
vicar smiled a smile which was deprecating even to the verge of 
sickliness ; and the vicar’s wife hurriedly turned the conversation 
to the poetry of Mr. Stephen Phillips. At this juncture I made 
arrangements to leave, and in the street was overtaken by the 
curate, who asked if I happened to have got a smoke about me, 
and promised (quite unsolicited) to look me up the first time ne 


came My Way. 


lo 
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COUNT HANNIBAL: 


BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE EVE OF THE FEAST, 


Ir was Tignonville’s salvation that the men who crowded the 
long white-walled room, and exchanged vile boasts under the 
naked flaring lights, were of all classes. There were butchers, 
natives of the surrounding quarter whom the scent of blood 
had drawn from their lairs; and there were priests with hatchet 
faces, who whispered in the butchers’ ears. There were gentle- 
men of the robe, and mechanics, rich merchants in their gowns, 
and bare-armed ragpickers, sleek choristers, and shabby led- 
captains; but from all, gentle or simple, rose the same cry for 
blood, the same aspiration to be first equipped for the fray. In 
one corner a man of rank stood silent and apart, his hand on his 
sword; the working of his face alone betraying the storm that 
reigned within. In another, a Norman horse-dealer talked in low 
whispers with two thieves. In a third, a gold-wire drawer 
addressed an admiring group from the Sorbonne; and meantime 
the middle of the floor grew into a seething mass of muttering, 
scowling men, through whom the last comers, thrust as they 
might, had much ado to force their way. 

And from all under the low ceiling rose a ceaseless hum, 
though none spoke loud. ‘Kill! kill! kill!’ was the burden; 
the accompaniment such profanities and blasphemies as had 
long disgraced the Paris pulpits, and day by day had fanned 
the bigotry—already at a white heat—of the Parisian populace. 
Tignonville turned sick as he listened, and would fain have 
closed his ears. But for his life he dared not. And presently a 
cripple in a beggar’s garb, a dwarfish, filthy creature with matted 
hair, twitched his sleeve, and offered him a whetstone. 


1 Copyright, 1901, by Stanley J. Weyman, in the United States of America. 
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‘ Are you sharp, noble sir?’ he asked with a leer. ‘Are you 
sharp? It’s surprising how the edge goes on the bone. A cut 
and thrust ? Well, every man to his taste. But give mea broad 
butcher’s knife and Ill ask no help, be it man, woman, or 
child!’ 

A bystander, a lean man in rusty black, chuckled as he 
listened. ‘But the woman or the child for choice, eh, Jehan ?’ 
he said. And he looked to Tignonville to join in the jest. 

‘ Ay, give me a white throat for choice!’ the cripple answered, 
with horrible zest. ‘And there'll be delicate necks to prick to- 
night! Lord, I think I hear them squeal! You don’t need it, 
sir?’ he continued, again proffering the whetstone. ‘No? Then 
I think [ll give my blade another whet, in the name of our Lady, 
the Saints, and good Father Pezelay !’ 

‘Ay, and give me a turn!’ the lean man cried, proffering his 
weapon. ‘May I die if I do not kill one of the accursed for 
every finger of my hands!’ 

‘And toe of my feet!’ the cripple answered, not to be outdone. 
‘And toe of my feet! <A full score !’ 

‘Tis according to your sins!’ the other, who had something 
of the air of a Churchman, answered. ‘The more heretics killed, 
the more sins forgiven. Remember that, brother, and spare not 
if your soul be burdened! They blaspheme God and call Him 
paste! In the paste of their own blood,’ he continued ferociously, 
‘I will knead them and roll them out, saith the good Father 
Pezelay, my master!’ 

The cripple crossed himself. ‘Whom God keep,’ he said. 
‘He is a good man. But you are looking ill, noble sir?’ he con- 
tinued, peering curiously at the young Huguenot. 

‘’Tis the heat,’ Tignonville muttered. ‘The night is stifling, 
and the lights make it worse. I will go nearer the door.’ 

He hoped to escape them ; he had some hope of escaping from 
the room and giving the alarm. But when he had forced his way 
to the threshold, he found it guarded by two pikemen; and 
glancing back to see if his movements were observed—for he knew 
that his agitation might have awakened suspicion—he found the 
taller of the two whom he had left, the black-garbed man with the 
hungry face, watching him a-tiptoe, over the shoulders of the 
crowd. 

With that, and the sense of his impotence, the lights began to 
swim before hiseyes. The catastrophe that overhung his party, 
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the fate so treacherously prepared for all whom he loved and all 
with whom his fortunes were bound up, confused his brain almost 
to delirium. He strove to think, to calculate chances, to imagine 
some way in which he might escape from the room, or from a 
window might ery the alarm. But he could not bring his mind to 
a point. Instead, in lightning flashes he foresaw what would 
happen: his betrothed in the hands of the murderers, and the 
fair face that had smiled on him frozen with terror; brave men, 
the fighters of Montauban, the defenders of Angely, strewn dead 
through the dark lanes of the city. And now a gust of passion, 
and now a shudder of fear, seized him ; and in any other assembly 
his agitation must have led to detection. But in that room 
were many twitching faces and trembling hands. Murder, cruel, 
midnight, and most foul, wrung even from the murderers her toll 
of horror. While some, to hide the nervousness they felt, babbled 
of what they would do, others betrayed by the intentness with 
which they awaited the signal, the dreadful anticipations that 
possessed their souls. 

Before he had formed any plan, a movement took place near 
the door. The stairs shook beneath the sudden trampling of feet, 
a voice cried ‘ De par le Roi! De par le Roi!’ and the babel of 
the room died down. The throng swayed and fell back on either 
hand, and Marshal Tavannes entered, wearing half armour, with a 
white sash ; he was followed by six or eight gentlemen in like guise. 
Amid cries of ‘ Jarnac! Jarnac!’—for to him the credit of that 
famous fight, nominally won by the King’s brother, was popularly 
given—he advanced up the room, met the Provost of the mer- 
chants, and began to confer with him. Apparently he asked the 
latter to select some men who could be trusted on a special 
mission, for the Provost looked round and beckoned to his side 
one or two of higher rank than the herd, and then one or two of 
the most truculent aspect. 

Tignonville trembled lest he should be singled out. He had 
hidden himself as well as he could at the rear of the crowd by the 
door; but his dress, so much above the common, rendered him 
conspicuous. He fancied that the Provost’s eye ranged the crowd 
for him ; and to avoid it and efface himself he moved a pace to his 
left. 

The step was fatal. It saved him from the Provost, but it 
brought him face to face and eye to eye with Count Hannibal, 
who stood in the first rank at his brother’s elbow. Tavannes 
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stared an instant as if he doubted his eyesight. Then, as doubt 
gave slow place to certainty, and surprise to amazement, he 
smiled. And after a moment he looked another way. 

Tignonville’s heart gave a great bump and seemed to stand 
still. The lights whirled before his eyes, there was a roaring in 
his ears. He waited for the word that should denounce him. It 
did not come. And still it did not come; and Marshal Tavannes 
was turning. Yes, turning, and going; the Provost, bowing low, 
was attending him to the door; his suite were opening on either 
side to let him pass. And Count Hannibal? Count Hannibal was 
following also, as if nothing had occurred. As if he had seen 
nothing ! 

M. de Tignonville caught his breath. Was it possible that 
he had imagined the start of recognition, the steady scrutiny, the 
sinister smile? No; for as Tavannes followed the others, he 
hung an instant on his heel, their eyes met again, and once 
more he smiled. In the next breath he was gone through the 
doorway, his spurs rang on the stairs; and the babel of the 
crowd, unchecked by the great man’s presence, broke out anew, 
and louder. 

Tignonville shuddered. He was saved as by a miracle. But 
the respite, though its very strangeness diverted his thoughts for 
a while, brought short relief. The horrors that impended over 
others surged afresh into his mind, and filled him with a mad- 
dening sense of impotence. To be one hour, only one short half- 
hour without! To be able to run through the sleeping streets, 
and scream in the dull ears that a King’s flatteries had stopped 
as with wool! To go up and down and shake into life the guests 
whose royal lodgings daybreak would turn to a shambles reeking 
with their blood! They slept, the gentle Teligny, the brave 
Pardaillan, the gallant Rochefoucauld, Piles the hero of St. Jean 
—while the cruel city stirred rustling about them, and doom crept 
whispering to the door. They slept, they and a thousand others, 
gentle and simple, young and old; while the half-mad Valois 
shifted between two opinions, and the Italian woman, accursed 
daughter of an accursed race, cried ‘Hark!’ at her window, and 
looked eastwards for the dawn. 

And the women? The woman he was to marry? And the 
others? In an access of passion he thrust aside those who stood 
between, he pushed his way, disregarding complaints, disregarding 
opposition, to the door, But the pikes lay across it, and he could 
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not utter a syllable to save his life. He would have flung himself 
on the door-keepers, for he was losing control of himself; but as 
he drew back for the spring, a hand clutched his sleeve, and a 
voice he loathed hummed in his ear. 

‘No, fair play, noble sir ; fair play!’ the cripple Jehan muttered, 
forcibly drawing him aside. ‘ All start together, and it’s no man’s 
loss. But if there is any little business,’ he continued, lowering 
his tone and peering with a cunning look into the other's face, 
‘of your own, noble sir, or your friends’, anything or anybody you 
want despatched, counton me. It were better, perhaps, you didn’t 
appear in it yourself, and a man you can trust——’ 

‘What do you mean?’ the young man cried, recoiling from 
him. 

‘No need to look surprised, noble sir,’ the lean man, who had 
joined them, answered in a soothing tone. ‘ Who kills to-night 
does God service, and who serves God much may serve himself a 
little. “Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the 
corn,” says good Father Pezelay.’ 

‘Hear, hear!’ the cripple chimed in eagerly ; his impatience 
such that he danced on his toes. ‘He preaches as well as the 
good father his master! So frankly, noble sir, what is it? What 
is it? A woman grown ugly? A rich man grown old, and per- 
chance a will in his chest? Ora young heir that stands in my 
lord’s way? Whichever it be, or whatever it be, trust me and our 
friend here, and my butcher’s gully shall cut the knot.’ 

Tignonville shook his head. 

‘ But something there is,’ the lean man persisted obstinately ; 
and he cast a suspicious glance at Tignonville’s clothes. It was 
evident that the two had discussed him, and the motives of his 
presence there. ‘Have the dice proved fickle, my lord, and are 
you for the jewellers’ shops on the bridge to fill your purse again? 
If so, take my word, it were better to go three than one, and we'll 
enlist.’ 

‘Ay, we know shops on the bridge where you can plunge your 
arm elbow-deep in gold,’ the cripple muttered, his eyes sparkling 
greedily. ‘There’s Baillet’s, noble sir! There’s a shop for you! 
And there’s the man’s shop who works for the King. He’s lame 
like me. And I know the way to all. Oh, it will be a merry 
night if they ring before the dawn. It must be near daybreak 
now. And what’s that ?’ 

Ay, what was it? A score of voices called for silence; and a 
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breathless hush fell on the crowd. A moment the fiercest listened, 
with parted lips and starting eyes. Then, ‘It was the bell!’ 
cried one, ‘let us out!’ ‘It was not!’ cried another. ‘It 
was a pistol shot!’ ‘Anyhow let us out!’ the crowd roared in 
chorus; ‘let us out!’ And they pressed in a furious mass 
towards the door, as if they would force it, signal or no signal. 

But the pikemen stood fast, and the throng, checked in their 
first rush, turned on one another, and broke into wrangling and 
disputing; boasting, and calling Heaven and the saints to 
witness how thoroughly, how pitilessly, how remorselessly they 
would purge Paris of this leprosy when the signal did sound. 
Until again above the babel a man cried ‘Silence!’ and again 
they listened. And this time, dulled by walls and distance, but 
unmistakable by the ears of fear or hate, the heavy note of a bell 
came to them on the close night air. It was the boom, sullen 
and menacing, of the death signal. . 

_ The door-keepers lowered their pikes, and with a wild rush 
as of wolves swarming on their prey, the band stormed the 
door, and thrust and struggled and battled a way down the 
narrow staircase, and along the narrow passage. ‘A_ bas les 
Huguenots! Mort aux Huguenots!’ they shouted; and shriek- 
ing, sweating, spurning with vile hands, viler faces, they poured 
pell-mell into the street, and added their clamour to the 
boom of the tocsin that, as by magic and in a moment—for as it 
was here, so it was in a dozen other quarters—turned the streets 
of Paris into a hell of blood and cruelty. 

Quickly as they streamed out—and to have issued quicker 
were impossible—fiercely as they pushed and fought and clove 
their way, Tignonville was of the foremost. And for a moment, 
seeing the street clear before him and almost empty, the Hugue- 
not thought that he might do something. He might outstrip the 
stream of rapine, he might carry the alarm; at worst he might 
reach his betrothed before harm befel her. But when he had 
sped fifty yards, his heart sank. True, none passed him; but 
under the spell of the alarm-bell the stones themselves seemed 
to turn to men. Houses, courts, alleys, the very churches 
vomited men. In a twinkling the street was alive with men, 
roared with them as with a rushing tide, gleamed with their 
lights and weapons, thundered with the volume of their thousand 
voices. He was no longer ahead, men were running before him, 
behind him, on his right hand and on his left. In every side- 
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street, every passage, men were running ; and not men only, but 
women, children, furious creatures without age or sex. And all 
the time the bell tolled overhead, tolled faster and faster, and 
louder and louder; and shots and screams, and thé clash of arms, 
and the fall of strong doors began to swell the maelstrom of 
sound. 

He was in the Rue St. Honoré now, and speeding westward. 
But the flood still rose with him, and roared abreast of him. 
Nay, it outstripped him. When he came, panting, within sight 
of his goal, and lacked but a hundred paces of it, he found his 
passage barred by a dense mass of people moving slowly to meet 
him. In the heart of the press the light of a dozen torches shone 
on half as many riders mailed and armed; whose eyes, as they 
moved on, and the furious gleaming eyes of the rabble about 
them, never left the gabled roofs on their right. On these from 
time to time a white-clad figure showed itself, and passed from 
chimney-stack to chimney-stack, or, stooping low, ran along the 
parapet. Every time that this happened, the men on horseback 
pointed upwards and the mob foamed with rage. 

Tignonville groaned, but he could not help. Unable to go 
forward, he turned, and with others hurrying, shouting, and 
brandishing weapons, he pressed into the Rue du Roule, passed 
through it, and gained the Bethizy. But here, as he might have 
foreseen, all passage was barred at the Hotel Ponthieu by a horde of 
savages, who danced and yelled and sang songs round the Admiral’s 
body, which lay in the middle of the way; while to right and left 
men were bursting into houses and forcing new victims into the 
street. The worst had happened there, and he turned panting, 
regained the Rue St. Honoré and, crossing it and turning left- 
handed, darted through side streets until he came again into the 
main thoroughfare a little beyond the Croix du Tiroir, that marked 
the corner of Mademoiselle’s house. 

Here his last hope left him. The street swarmed with bands 
of men hurrying to and fro as in a sacked city. The scum of the 
Halles, the rabble of the quarter poured this way and that, here 
at random, there swayed and directed by a few knots of men-at- 
arms, whose corselets reflected the glare of a hundred torches. At 
one time and within sight, three or four houses were being 
stormed. On every side rose heart-rending cries, mingled with 
brutal laughter, with savage jests, with cries of ‘To the river!’ 
The most cruel of cities had burst its bounds and was not to be 
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stayed; nor would be stayed until the Seine ran red to the sea, 
and leagues below, in pleasant Normandy hamlets, men, for fear 
of the pestilence, pushed the corpses from the bridges with poles 
and boat-hooks ! 

All this Tignonville saw, though his eyes, leaping the turmoil, 
looked only to the door at which he had left Mademoiselle a few 
hours earlier. There a crowd of men pressed and struggled ; but 
from the spot where he stood he could see no more. He saw 
enough, however. Rage nerved him—and despair ; his world was 
dying round him. If he could not save her he would avenge her. 
Recklessly he plunged into the tumult; blade in hand, with 
vigorous blows he thrust his way through, his white sleeve and the 
white cross in his hat gaining him passage until he reached the 
fringe of the band who beset the door. Here his first attempt 
failed ; and he might have remained ignorant of what was passing 
if a squad of archers had not riddenup. Asthey spurred forward, 
heedless over whom they rode, he clutched a stirrup, and was 
borne with them into the heart of the crowd. In a twinkling 
he stood on the threshold of the house, and face to face and 
foot to foot with Count Hannibal, who stood also on the threshold, 
but with his back to the door, which, unbarred and unbolted, 
gaped open behind him, 


CHAPTER V. 
A ROUGH WOOING. 


THE young man had caught the delirium that was abroad that 
night. The rage of the trapped beast was in his heart, his hand 
held a sword. To strike blindly and without question the first 
who withstood him was the wild-beast instinct; and if Count 
Hannibal had not spoken on the instant, the Marshal’s brother had 
said his last word in the world. 

Yet as he stood there, a head above the crowd, he seemed 
unconscious alike of Tignonville and the point that all but pricked 
his breast. Swart and grim-visaged, his harsh features distorted 
by the glare that shone upon him, he looked beyond the Huguenot 
to the sea of tossing arms and raging faces that surged about the 
saddles of the horsemen. And it was to these he spoke 

‘Begone, dogs!’ he cried, in a voice that startled the nearest, 
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‘or I will whip you away with my stirrup-leathers! Do you 
hear? Begone! This house is not for you! Burn, kill, plunder 
where you will, but go hence !’ 

‘But ’tis on the list!’ one of the wretches yelled. ‘’Tis on the 
list!’ And he pushed forward until he stood at Tignonville’s 
elbow. 

‘And has no cross!’ shrieked another, thrusting himself 
forward in his turn. ‘See you, let us by, whoever you are! In 
the King’s name, kill! It has no cross! 

‘Then,’ Tavannes thundered, ‘ will I nail you for a cross to the 
front of it! No cross, say you? I will make one of you, foul 
crow!’ 

And as he spoke, his arm shot out; the man recoiled, his 
fellow likewise. But one of the mounted archers took up the 
matter. 

‘Nay, but, my lord,’ he said—he knew Tavannes—‘it is the 
King’s will there be no favour shown to-night to any, small or 
great. And this house is registered, and is full of heretics.’ 

‘And has no cross!’ the rabble urged in chorus. And they 
leapt up and down in their impatience, and to see the better. 
‘And has no cross!’ they persisted. They could understand 
that. Of what use crosses, if they were not to kill where there 
was no cross? Daylight was not plainer. 

Tavannes’ face grew dark, and he shook his finger at the archer 
who had spoken. ‘Rogue,’ he cried, ‘does the King’s will run 
here only? Are there no other houses to sack or men to kill, 
that you must beard me? And favour? You will have little of 
mine, if you do not budge and take your vile tail with you! 
Off! Or must I cry “Tavannes!” and bid my people sweep you 
from the streets ?’ 

The foremost rank hesitated, awed by his manner and his 
name; while the rearmost, attracted by the prospect of easier 
pillage, had gone off already. The rest wavered; and another 
and another broke away. The archer who had put himself 
forward saw which way the wind was blowing, and he shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘Well, my lord, as you will,’ he said sullenly. 
‘ All the same I would advise you to close the door and bolt and 
bar. We shall not be the last to call to-day.’ And he turned 
his horse in ill-humour, and forced it, snorting and plunging, 
through the crowd. : 

_‘ Bolt and bar?’ lavannes cried after him in fury. .‘See you 
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my answer to that!’ And turning on the threshold, ‘ Within 
there!’ he cried. ‘Open the shutters and set lights, and the 
table! Light, I say; light! And lay on quickly, if you value 
your lives! And throw open, for I sup with your mistress 
to-night, if it rain blood without! Do you hear me, rogues? 
Set on !’ 

He flung the last word at the quaking servants; then he 
turned again to the street. He saw that the crowd was melting, 
and, looking in Tignonville’s face, he laughed aloud. ‘ Does 
Monsieur sup with us?’ he said. ‘To complete the party? Or 

‘will he choose to sup with our friends yonder? It’s for him to 
say. I confess, for my part,’ with an awful smile, ‘ their hospitality 
seems a trifle crude, and boisterous.’ 

Tignonville looked behind him and shuddered. The horde that 
had lately pressed about the door had found a victim lower down 
the street, and, as Tavannes spoke, came driving back along the 
roadway, a mass of tossing lights and leaping, running figures, 
from the heart of which rose the screams of a creature in torture. 
So terrible were the sounds that Tignonville leant half swooning 
against the door-post; and even the iron heart of Tavannes 
seemed moved for a moment. 

For a moment only: then he looked at his companion, and 
his lip curled. ‘You'll join us, I think?’ he said with an un- 
disguised sneer. ‘Then, after you, Monsieur. They are opening 
the shutters. Doubtless the table is laid, and Mademoiselle is 
expecting us. After you, Monsieur, if you please. A few hours 
ago I should have gone first, for you, in this house "—with a sinister 
smile—‘ were at home! Now, we have changed places,’ 

Whatever he meant by the gibe—and some smack of an evil 
jest lurked in his tone—he played the host so far as to urge his 
bewildered companion along the passage and into the living- 
chamber on the left, where he had seen from without that his orders 
to light and lay were executed. A dozen candles shone on the 
board, and lit up the apartment. What the house contained of food 
and wine had been got together and set on the table; and from 
the low, wide window, beetle-browed and diamond-paned, which 
extended the whole length of the room and looked on the street 
at the height of a man’s head above the roadway, the shutters 
had been removed—doubtless by trembling, reluctant fingers. To 
such eyes of passers-by as looked in, from the inferno of driving 
crowds and gleaming weapons that prevailed ‘outside—and not 
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outside only, but throughout Paris—the brilliant room and the 
laid table must have seemed strange indeed ! 

To Tignonville, all that had happened, all that was happening, 
seemed a dream : a dream his entrance under the gentle impulsion 
of this man who dominated him; a dream Mademoiselle standing 
behind the table with blanched face and stony eyes ; a dream the 
cowering servants huddled in a corner beyond her ; a dream his 
silence, her silence, the moment of waiting before Count Hannibal 
spoke. 

When he did so it was to count the servants. ‘One, two, 
three, four, five,’ he said. ‘And two of them women. Mademoiselle 
is but poorly attended. Are there not ’—and he turned to her— 
‘some lacking ?’ 

Mademoiselle opened her lips twice, but no sound issued. The 
third time, ‘Two went out,’ she muttered in a hoarse, strangled 
voice, ‘and have not returned.’ 

‘And have not returned ?’ he answered, raising his eyebrows. 
‘Then I fear we must not wait for them. We might wait long!’ 
And turning sharply to the panic-stricken servants, ‘Go you to 
your places! Do you not see that Mademoiselle waits to be 
served ?’ 

The girl shuddered. 

‘Do you wish me,’ she muttered, in the same constrained 
tone, ‘to play this farce—to the end ?’ 

‘The end may be better, Mademoiselle, than you think,’ he 
answered, bowing. And then to the miserable servants, who 
hung back afraid to leave the shelter of their mistress’s skirts, 
‘To your places!’ he cried. ‘Set Mademoiselle’s chair. Are 
you so remiss on other days? If so,’ with a look of terrible 
meaning, ‘you will be the less loss! Now, Mademoiselle, 
may I have the honour? And when we are at table we can 
talk.’ 

He extended his hand, and, obedient to his gesture, she moved 
to the place at the head of the table, but without letting her 
fingers come into contact with his. He gave no sign that he 
noticed this, but he strode to the place on her right, and signed to 
Tignonville to take that on her left. ‘ Will you not be seated ?’ 
he continued. For she kept her feet. 

She turned her head stiffly, until for the first time her eyes 
looked into his. A shudder more violent than the last shook her. 
‘Had you not better—kill us at once?’ she whispered. The blood 
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had forsaken even her lips. Her face was the face of a statue— 
white, beautiful, lifeless. 

‘I think not,’ he said gravely. ‘ Be seated, and let us hope 
for the best. And you, sir,’ he continued, turning to Carlat, 
‘serve your mistress with wine. She needs it.’ 

The steward filled for her, and then for each of the men, his 
shaking hand spilling as much as it poured. Nor was this 
strange. Above the din and uproar of the street, above the crash 
of distant doors, above even the tocsin that still rang from the 
reeling steeple of St. Germain’s, the great bell of the Palais on 
the island had just begun to hurl its note of doom upon the town. 
A woman crouching at the end of the chamber burst into hysterical 
weeping, but, at a glance from Tavannes’ terrible eye, was mute 
again. 

Tignonville found voice at last. ‘ Have they—killed the 
Admiral ?’ he muttered, his eyes on the table. 

‘M. Coligny? An hour ago.’ 

‘And Teligny ?’ 

‘ Him also.’ 

‘M. de Rochefoucauld ?’ 

‘ They are dealing with M. le Comte now, I believe,’ Tavannes 
answered. And he began to eat. 

The man at the table shuddered. The woman continued to 
look before her, but her lips moved as if she prayed. Suddenly 
a rush of feet, a roar of voices surged past the window; for a 
moment the glare of the torches which danced ruddily on the walls 
of the room, showed a severed head borne above the multitude on 
apike. Mademoiselle made an effort to rise, but Count Hannibal 
erasped her wrist and she sank back half fainting. Then the 
nearer clamour sank a little, and the bells, unchallenged, flung 
their iron tongues above the maddened city. In the east the 
dawn was growing ; soon its grey light would fall on cold hearths, 
on battered doors and shattered weapons, on hordes of wretches 
drunk with greed and hate. 

When he could be heard, ‘What are you going to do with 
us ?’ the man asked hoarsely. 

‘That depends,’ Count Hannibal answered after a moment’s 
thought. 

‘On what ?’ 

‘On Mademoiselle de Vrillac.’ 

The other’s eyes gleamed with passion. He leaned forward. 
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‘What has she—to do with it?’ he cried. And he stood up and 
sat down again in a breath. 

Tavannes raised his eyebrows with a blandness that seemed 
at odds with his harsh visage. ‘I will answer that question by 
another question,’ he replied. ‘How many are there in the house, 
my friend ?’ 

‘You can count.’ 

Tavannes counted again. ‘Seven lives?’ he said. 

Tignonville nodded impatiently. 

‘Well, Monsieur, you know the King’s will ?’ 

‘I can guess it,’ the other replied furiously. And he cursed 
the King, and the King’s mother, calling her Jezebel. 

‘You can guess it ?’ Tavannes answered ; and then with sudden 
heat, as if that which he had to say could not be said even by 
him in cold blood, ‘Nay, you know it! You heard it from the 
archer at the door. You heard him say, “ No favour, no quarter 
for man, for woman, or for child. So says the King.” You 
heard it, but you fence with me. Foucauld, with whom his 
Majesty played to-night, hand to hand and face to face— 
Foucauld is dead! And you think to live? You?’ he con- 
tinued, lashing himself into a passion. ‘I know not by what 
chance you came where I saw you an hour gone, nor by what 
chance you came by that and that ’—pointing with accusing 
finger to the badges the other wore. ‘But this I know! I have 
but to cry your name from yonder casement, nay, Monsieur, I 
have but to stand by when the mob go their rounds from house 
to house, as they will go by-and-by, and you will perish as 
certainly as you have hitherto escaped !’ 

Tor the second time Mademoiselle turned and looked at 
him. ‘Then,’ she muttered, with white lips, ‘to what end this 
—mockery ?’ 

‘To the end that seven lives may be saved, Mademoiszlle,’ he 
answered, bowing. 

‘ At a price ?’ she muttered. 

‘At a price,’ he answered. ‘A price which women do not find 
it hard to pay—at Court. *Tis paid every day for pleasure or a whim, 
for rank or the entrée, for robes and gewgaws. Few, Mademoiselle, 
are privileged to buy a life ; still fewer, seven !’ 

She began to tremble. ‘I would rather die—seven times!’ 
she cried, her voice quivering. And she tried to rise, but sat 
down again.. ae a oN , 
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‘And these?’ he said, indicating the servants. 

‘Far, far rather!’ she repeated passionately. 

‘And Monsieur? And Monsieur?’ he urged with stern per- 
sistence, while his eyes passed lightly from her to Tignonvilte 
and back to her again, their depths inscrutable. ‘If you love 
Monsieur, Mademoiselle, and I believe you do——’ 

‘T can die with him!’ she cried. 

‘And he with you ?’ 

She writhed in her chair. 

‘ And he with you?’ Count Hannibal repeated, with emphasis ; 
and he thrust forward his head. ‘For that is the question. 
Think, think, Mademoiselle. It is in my power to save from 
death him whom you love; to save you; to save this canaille, if 
it so please you. It is in my power to save him, to save you, to 
save all; and I will save all—at a price! If, on the other hand, 
you deny me that price, I will as certainly leave all to perish, as 
perish they will, before the sun that is now rising sets to-night!’ 

Mademoiselle looked straight before her, the flicker of a 
dreadful prescience in her eyes. ‘And the price ?’ she muttered. 
‘The price ?’ 

‘You, Mademoiselle.’ 

‘3° 

‘Yes, you! Nay, why fence with me?’ he continued gently. 
‘You knew it, you have said it.’ 

She did not speak, move, or seem to breathe. As he said, 
she had foreseen, she had known the answer. But Tignonville, 
it seemed, had not. He sprang to his feet. ‘M. de Tavannes,’ he 
cried, ‘ you are a villain !’ 

*‘ Monsieur ?’ 

‘You are a villain! But you shall pay me for this!’ the 
young man continued vehemently. ‘You shall not leave this 
room alive! You shall pay for this insult !’ 

‘Insult ?’ Tavannes answered in apparent surprise ; and then, 
as if comprehension broke upon him, ‘ Ah! Monsieur mistakes me,’ 
he said, holding out hishand. ‘And Mademoiselle also, perhaps ? 
Oh! be content, she shall have bell, book, and candle; she shall 
be tied as tight as Holy Church can tie her! Or, if she please, 
and one survive, she shall have a priest of her own church—you 
call it a church? She shall have whichever of the two will serve 
her better. “Tis one tome! But for paying me, Monsieur,’ he 
continued with irony in voice and manner; ‘when, I pray you? 
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In Eternity? For if you refuse my offer, you have done with 
time. Now? I have but to sound this whistle —he touched a 
silver whistle that hung at his breast—‘and there are those 
within hearing will do your business before you make two passes. 
Dismiss the notion, sir, and understand. You are in my power. 
Paris runs with blood, as noble as yours, as innocent as hers. If 
you would not perish with the rest, decide! And quickly! For 
what you have seen are but the forerunners, what you have heard 
are but the gentle whispers that predict the gale. Do not parley 
too long ; so long that even I may no longer save you.’ 

‘T would rather die !’ Mademoiselle moaned, her face covered. 
‘T would rather die!’ 

‘And see him die?’ he answered quietly. ‘And see these 
die? Think, think, child !’ 

‘ You will not do it!’ she gasped. She shook from head to foot. 

‘T shall do nothing,’ he answered firmly. ‘I shall only leave 
you to your fate, and these to theirs. In the King’s teeth I dare 
save my wife and her people ; but no others. You must choose 
—and quickly.’ 

One of the frightened women—it was Mademoiselle’s tiring- 
maid, a girl called Javette—made a movement, as if to throw 
herself at her mistress’s feet. Tignonville drove her to her 
place with a word. He turned to Count Hannibal. ‘ But, 
M. le Comte,’ he cried, ‘you must be mad! Mad, to wish to 
marry her in this way! You do not love her. You do not 
want her. What is she to you more than other women ?’ 

‘What is she to you more than other women ?’ Tavannes re- 
torted in a tone so sharp and incisive that Tignonville started, and 
a faint touch of colour crept into the wan cheek of the girl, who sat 
between them, the prize of the contest. ‘What is she more to 
you than other women? Is she more? And yet—you want her!’ 

‘She is more to me,’ Tignonville answered. 

‘Is she?’ the other retorted, with a ring of keen meaning. 
‘Is she? But we bandy words and the storm is rising, as I 
warned you it would rise. Enough for you that I do want her. 
Enough for you that I will have her. She shall be the wife, the 
willing wife, of Hannibal de Tavannes—or I leave her to her fate, 
and you to yours!’ 

‘Ah, God!’ she moaned. ‘The willing wife!’ 

‘Ay, Mademoiselle, the willing wife,’ he answered sternly. 
‘Or no man’s wife !’ 
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CHAPTER VI. 
WHO TOUCHES TAVANNES ? 


In saying that the storm was rising Count Hannibal had only told 
the truth. A new mob had just burst from the eastward into the 
Rue St. Honoré; and the roar of its thousand voices swelled 
louder than the importunate clangour of the bells. Behind its 
moving masses the dawn of a new day—Sunday, August the 24th, 
the feast of St. Bartholomew—was breaking over the Bastille, as 
if to aid the crowd in its cruel work. The gabled streets, the 
lanes, and gothic courts, the stifling wynds, where the work 
awaited the workers, still lay in twilight; still the gleam of the 
torches, falling on the house-fronts, heralded the coming of the 
crowd. But the dawn was growing, the sun was about to rise. 
Soon the day would he here, giving up the lurking fugitive whom 
darkness, more pitiful, had spared, and stamping with legality the 
horrors that night had striven to hide. 

And with day, with the full light, killing would grow more 
easy, escape more hard. Already they were killing on the bridge 
where the rich goldsmiths lived, on the wharves, on the river. 
They were killing at the Louvre, in the courtyard under the King’s 
eyes, and below the windows of the Médicis. They were killing in 
St. Martin and St. Denis and St. Antoine; wherever hate, or 
bigotry, or private malice impelled the hand. From the whole 
city went up a din of lamentation, and wrath, and foreboding. 
From the Cour des Miracles, from the markets, from the Boucherie, 
from every haunt of crime and misery, hordes of wretched crea- 
tures poured forth ; some to rob on their own account, and where 
they listed, none gainsaying ; more to join themselves to one of the 
armed bands whose business it was to go from street to street, and 
house to house, quelling opposition, and executing through Paris 
the high justice of the King. 

It was one of these swollen bands which had entered the street 
while Tavannes spoke; nor could he have called to his aid a more 
powerful advocate. As the deep ‘A bas! A bas!’ rolled like 
thunder along the fronts of the houses, as the more strident 
‘Tuez! Tuez!’ drew nearer and nearer, and the lights of the 
oncoming multitude began to flicker on the shuttered gables, the 
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fortitude of the servants gave way. Madame Carlat, shivering in 
every limb, burst into loud moaning; the tiring-maid, Javette, 
flung herself in terror at Mademoiselle’s knees, and, writhing her- 
self about them, shrieked to her to save her, only to save her! One 
of the men moved forward on impulse, as if he would close the 
shutters; and only old Carlat remained silent, praying mutely 
with moving lips and a stern, set face. 

And Count Hannibal? As the glare of the links in the street 
grew brighter, and ousted the sickly daylight, his form seemed to 
dilate. He stilled the shrieking woman by a glance. ‘Choose! 
Mademoiselle, and quickly!’ he said. ‘ For I can only save my 
wife and hers! Quick, for the pinch is coming, and ’twill be no 
boy’s play.’ 

A shot, a scream from the street, a rush of racing feet before 
the window seconded his words. 

‘Quick, Mademoiselle!’ he cried. And his breath came a 
little faster. ‘Quick, before it be too late! Will you save life, 
or will you kill ?’ 

She looked at her lover with eyes of agony, dumbly question- 
ing him. But he made no sign, and only Tavannes marked the 
look. ‘Monsieur has done what he can to save himself,’ he said 
with a sneer. ‘ He has put on the livery of the King’s servants ; 
he has said, ‘‘ Whoever perishes, I will live!” But—— 

‘D—n you!’ the young man cried, and, stung to madness, he 
tore the cross from his cap and flung iton the ground. He seized 
his white sleeve and ripped it from shoulder to elbow. Then, when 
it hung by the string only, he held his hand. 

‘Curse you!’ he cried furiously. ‘I will not at your bidding! 
I may save her yet! I will save her!’ 

‘Fool!’ Tavannes answered—but his words were barely 
audible above the deafening uproar. ‘Can you fight a thousand ? 
Look! Look!’ and seizing the other’s wrist he pointed to the 
window. The street glowed like a furnace in the red light of 
torches, raised on poles above a sea of heads ; an endless sea of heads, 
and gaping faces, and tossing arms that swept on and on, and on 
and by. Fora while it seemed that the torrent would flow past 
them and would leave them safe. Then came a check, a confused 
outcry, a surging this way and that; the torches reeled to and 
fro, and finally with a dull roar of ‘Open! Open!’ the mob faced 
about to the house and the lighted window. 

For a second it seemed that even Count Hannibal's iron nerves 
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shook a little. He stood between the sullen group that surrounded 
the disordered table and the maddened rabble, that gloated on 
the victims before they tore them to pieces. ‘Open! Open!’ 
the mob howled: and a man dashed in the window with his 
pike. 

In that crisis Mademoiselle’s eyes met Tavannes’ for the frac- 
tion of a second. She did not speak; nor, had she retained the 
power to frame the words, would they have been audible. But 
something she must have looked, and something of import, 
though no other than he marked or understood it. For in a flash 
he was at the window and his hand was raised for silence. 

‘Back!’ he thundered. ‘Back, knaves!’ And he whistled 
shrilly. ‘Do what you will,’ he continued, ‘ but not here! Pass 
on! Pass on!—do you hear ?’ 

But the crowd were not to be so lightly diverted. With a 
persistence brutal and unquestioning they continued to howl 
‘Open! Open!’ and the man who had broken the window the 
moment before, Jehan, the cripple with the hideous face, seized 
the lead-work, and tore away a great piece of it. Then laying 
hold of a bar, he tried to drag it out, setting one foot against the 
wall below. 

Tavannes saw that, and his frame seemed to dilate with the 
fury and violence of his character. ‘Dogs!’ he shouted, ‘ must 
I call out my riders and scatter you like dirt? Must I flog you 
through the streets with stirrup-leathers? I am Tavannes, 
beware of me! I have claws and teeth and can bite!’ he con- 
tinued, the scorn in his words exceeding even the fury of the 
crowd, at which he flung them. ‘Kill where you please, rob 
where you please, but not where I am! Or I will hang you by 
the heels on Montfaucon, man by man! I will flay your backs. 
So go! go!’ 

But the mob, cowed for a moment by the thunder of his voice, 
by his arrogance and recklessness, showed at this that their 
patience was exhausted. With a yell that drowned his tones 
they swayed forward ; a dozen thundered at the door, crying, ‘ In 
the King’s name!’ As many more tore out the remainder of the 
casement, seized the bars of the window, and strove to pull them 
out or to climb between them, Jehan, the cripple, with whom 
Tignonville had rubbed elbows at the rendezvous, leading the way. 

Count Hannibal watched them a moment, his harsh face bent 
down to them, his features plain in the glare of the torches, But 
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when the cripple, raised on the others’ shoulders, and emboldened 
by his adversary’s inactivity, began to squeeze himself through the 
bars, Tavannes raised a pistol, which he had held unseen behind 
him, cocked it at leisure, and levelled it at the foul face that leered 
close to his. The dwarf saw and tried to retreat ; but it was too 
late. A flash, a scream, and the wretch, shot through the throat, 
flung up his hands, and fell back into the arms of a lean man in 
black who had lent him his shoulder to ascend. 

For a few seconds the smoke of the pistol filled the window 
and the room. There was a cry that the Huguenots were 
escaping, that the Huguenots were resisting, that it was a plot; 
and some shouted to guard the back and some to watch the roof, 
and some to be gone. But when the fumes cleared away, the 
mob saw, with stupor, that all wasasit had been. Count Hannibal 
stood where he had stood before, a grim smile on his lips. 

‘Who comes next ?’ he cried in a tone of mockery. ‘I have 
more pistols!’ And then with a sudden change to ferocity, 
‘You dogs!’ he went on. ‘ You scum of a filthy city, sweepings of 
the Halles! Do you think to beard me? Do you think to frighten 
me or murder me? I am Tavannes, and this is my house, and 
were there a score of Huguenots in it, you should not touch one, 
or harm a hair of his head! Begone, I say again, while you 
may! Seek women and children, and kill them. But not here!’ 

For an instant the mingled scorn and brutality of his words 
silenced them. Then from the rear of the crowd came an answer 
—the roar of an arquebuse. The ball whizzed past Count 
Hannibal’s head, and, splashing the plaster from the wall within a 
pace of Tignonville, dropped to the ground. 

Tavannes laughed. ‘ Bungler!’ he cried. ‘Were you in my 
troop I would dip your trigger-finger in boiling oil to teach you 
to shoot! But you weary me, dogs. I must teach you a lesson, 
must I?’ And he lifted a pistol and levelled it. The crowd 
did not know whether it was the one he had discharged or 
another one, but they gave back with asharp gasp. ‘I must teach 
you, must I?’ he continued with scorn. ‘ Here Gil, Marcon, 
drive me these blusterers! Rid the street of them! A Tavannes! 
A Tavannes!’ 

Not by word or look had he betrayed before that he had sup- 
ports. But as he cried the name, a dozen men armed to the teeth, 
who had stood motionless under the Croix du Tiroir, fell in a line 
on the right flank of the crowd, The surprise for those nearest 
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them was complete. With the flash of the pikes before their 
eyes, with the cold steel in fancy between their ribs, they fled 
every way, uncertain how many pursued, or if any pursuit there 
was. Fora moment the mob, which a few minutes before had 
seemed so formidable a regiment might have quailed before them, 
bade fair to be routed by a dozen pikes. 

And so, had all in the crowd been what he termed them, the 
rabble and sweepings of the streets, it would have been. But in 
the heart of it, and felt rather than seen, were a handful of another 
kidney ; Sorbonne students and fierce-eyed priests, with three 
or four mounted archers, the nucleus that, moving through the 
streets, had drawn together this concourse. And these with 
threats and curses and gleaming eyes stood fast, even Tavannes’ 
dare-devils recoiling before the tonsure. The check thus caused 
allowed those who had budged a breathing space. They rallied 
behind the black robes, and began to stone the pikes ; who in their 
turn withdrew until they formed two groups, standing on their 
defence, the one before the window the other before the door. 

Count Hannibal had watched the attack and the check, as a 
man watches a play; with smiling interest. In the panic, the 
torches had been dropped or extinguished, and now between the 
house and the sullen crowd which hung back, yet grew moment 
by moment more dangerous, the daylight fell cold on the littered 
street and the cripple’s huddled form prone in the gutter. A 
priest raised on the shoulders of the lean man in black began to 
harangue the mob, and the dull roar of assent, the brandished arms 
that greeted his appeal, lad their effect on Tavannes’men. They 
looked to the window, and muttered among themselves. It was 
plain that they had no stomach for a fight with the Church, and 
were anxious for the order to withdraw. 

But Count Hannibal gave no order, and, much as his people 
feared the cowls, they feared him more. Meanwhile the speaker's 
eloquence rose higher ; he pointed with frenzied gestures to the 
house. The mob groaned, and suddenly a volley of stones fell 


among the pikemen, whose corselets rattled under the shower. 
The priest seized that moment. He sprang to the ground, and 
to the front. He caught up his robe and waved his hand, and 
the mob, as if impelled by a single will, rolled forward in a 
huge one-fronted thundering wave, before which the two handfuls 
of pikemen—afraid to strike, yet afraid to fly—were swept away 
like straws upon the tide. 
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But against the solid walls and oak-barred door of the house 
the wave beat, only to fall back again, a broken, seething mass 
of brandished arms and ravening faces. One point alone was 
vulnerable, the window, and there in the gap stood Tavannes. 
Quick as thought he fired two pistols into the crowd; then, 
while the smoke for a moment hid all, he whistled. 

Whether the signal was a summons to his men to fight their 
way back—as they were doing to the best of their power—or he 
had resources still unseen, was never known. For as the smoke 
began to rise, and while the rabble before the window, cowed by 
the fall of two of their number, were still pushing backward 
instead of forward, there rose behind them strange sounds, yells, 
and the clatter of hoofs, mingled with screams of alarm. A 
second, and into the loose skirts of the crowd came charging 
helter-skelter, pell-mell, a score of galloping, shrieking, cursing 
horsemen, attended by twice as many footmen, who clung to their 
stirrups or to the tails of the horses, and yelled and whooped, 
and struck in unison with the maddened riders. 

‘On! on!’ the foremost shrieked, rolling in his saddle, and 
foaming at the mouth. ‘ Bleed in August, bleedin May! Kill!’ 
And he fired a pistol among the rabble, who fled every. way to 
escape his rearing, plunging charger. 

‘Kill! Kill!’ cried his followers, cutting the air with their 
swords, and rolling to and fro on their horses in drunken emula- 
tion. ‘Bleed in August, bleed in May !’ 

‘On! On!’ cried the leader, as the crowd which beset the 
house fled every way before his reckless onset. ‘ Bleed in August, 
bleed in May !’ 

The rabble fled, but not so quickly but that one or two were 
ridden down, and this for an instant checked the riders. Before 
they could pass on, ‘Ohé!’ cried Count Hannibal from his window. 
‘Ohé!’ with a shout of laughter, ‘ride over them, dear brother ! 
Make me a clean street for my wedding !’ 

Marshal Tavannes—for he, the hero of Jarnac, was the leader 
of this wild orgy—turned that way, and strove to rein in his horse. 
‘What ails them?’ he cried, as the maddened animal reared 
upright, its iron hoofs striking fire from the slippery pavement. 

‘They are rearing like thy Bayard!’ Count Hannibal 
answered. ‘Whip them, whip them for me! Tavannes! 
Tavannes !’ 

‘What? This canaille ?’ 
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‘ Ay, that canaille!’ 

‘Who touches my brother, touches Tavannes!’ the Marshal 
replied, and spurred his horse among the rabble, who had fled to the 
sides of the street and now strove hard to efface themselves against 
the walls. ‘Begone, dogs ; begone!’ he cried, still hunting them. 
And then, ‘ You would bite, would you?’ And snatching another 
pistol from his boot, he fired it among them, careless whom he hit. 
‘Ha! ha! That stirs you, does it!’ he continued as the wretches 
fled headlong. ‘Who touches my brother, touches Tavannes! 
On! On!’ 

Suddenly, from a doorway near at hand, a sombre figure darted 
into the roadway, caught the Marshal’s rein, and for a second 
checked his course. The priest—for a priest it was, Father 
Pezelay, the same who had addressed the mob—held up a warn- 
ing hand. ‘Halt!’ he cried, with burning eyes. ‘Halt, my 
lord! It is written, thou shalt not spare the Canaanitish woman. 
Tis not to spare the King has given command and a sword, but 
to kill! ’Tis not to harbour, but to smite! To smite!’ 

‘Then smite I will!’ the Marshal retorted, and with the 
butt of his pistol struck the zealot down. Then, with as much 
indifference as he would have treated a Huguenot, he spurred 
his horse over him, with a mad laugh at his jest. ‘Who touches 
my brother, touches Tavannes!’ he yelled. ‘Touches Tavannes ! 
On! On! Bleed in August, bleed in May!’ 

‘On!’ shouted his followers, striking about them in the 
same desperate fashion. They were young nobles who had spent 
the night feasting at the Palace, and, drunk with wine and mad 
with excitement, had left the Louvre at daybreak to rouse the 
city. A Jarnac! A Jarnac!’ they cried, and some saluted Count 
Hannibal as they passed. And so, shouting and spurring and 
following their leader, they swept away down the now empty street, 
carrying terror and a flame wherever their horses bore them that 
morning. 

Tavannes, his hands on the ledge of the shattered window, 
leaned out laughing, and followed them with hiseyes. A moment, 
and the mob was gone, the street was empty; and one by one, 
with sheepish faces, his pikemen emerged from the doorways and 
alleys in which they had taken refuge. They gathered about 
the three huddled forms that lay prone and still in the gutter: 
or, not three—two. For while they approached them, one, 
the priest, rose slowly and giddily to his feet. He turned a face 
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bleeding, leat, and relentless towards the window at which 
Tavannes stood. Solemnly, with the sign of the cross, and with 
uplifted hands, he cursed him in bed and at board, by day and 
by night, in walking, in riding, in standing, in the day of battle, 
and at the hour of death. The pikemen fell back appalled, and 
hid their eyes; and those who were of the north crossed them- 
selves, and those who came from the south bent two fingers 
downwards. But Hannibal de Tavannes laughed ; laughed in his 
moustache, his teeth showing, and bade them move that carrion 
to a distance, for it would smell when the sun was high. Then 
he turned his back on the street, and looked into the room. 


(To be continued.) 











